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N O complaints have been more general and 

popular among us for time immemorial than 
© thoſe reſpecting the increaſed proportion of our 

| Poor, and the rapid advance of the expences of 

maintaining them, And yet, when we at- 
tend to the degree of the complained of evils, 
and the manifeſt cauſes. from which they have 
proceeded, perhaps no complaints will appear 
more aſtoniſhingly abſurd, As to the increaſed 
proportion of our Poor, it has been: the natural - 
and neceſſary conſequence of the various changes, 
ip other reſpe&s, that have taken place in this 
kingdom, and which have been the ſources 
of our greateſt proſperity; and with regard to 
the increaſed - expence of their maintenance, it 
has not been half ſo great as might have been 

expected, or as would be requiſite to place them 
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( 2 ) 
in the ſame comfortable ſituation * they were in 
fifty Years ago. 


That the reader may ſee, at one glance, what 
he may expect in the following pages, I intend, 
firſt to take a ſlight view of the various cauſes to 
which theſe evils have been imputed, point out 
the defect and fallacy of each, and ſtate what ap- 
pears to me the real and true ones, and which 
are fully adequate to the effects produced. 


Alter theſe points are diſpatched, I will beſtow 
a ſlight examination upon ſome of the leading 
parts of one or two of the principal remedies 
propoſed for the cure of the complained of eyils, 
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Aſigned Cauſes of the Increaſe of our Poor, 
and of the e of WOO: 12985 


Fa 


—_— principal cauſes which kai been aſſigned 
for the increaſe of our Poor, and of the ener 
of maintaining them, are the n 


1. Our injoaiclous be of Poor's Laws, wd 
their defective execution. Og ht 


- 2. The great number of our ale houſes, 


3. The growing vickednes and profiguey of 
the Poor. 


4. The engroſſing of farms, or, as 2 late wri- 


ter expreſſes it, tbe abortion of the ES ones 
into the larger. 


; Theſe four general cauſes comprehend all the 
minute and inferior ones to which the lamented 
evils haye been aſcribed, Let us _— into | 

| each of them, 


— 
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Our injudicious Syſtem of 1 ane and their 
defeftive Execution. . 


„A riter of diſtinguiſhed ingenuity, ſpirit and 
elegance, zealouſly contends, that our Poor Laws 


take away the moſt powerful motives to diligence 


and œconomp, and directly encourage idleneſs, vice, 
and profligacy. Hope and fear,” ſays he, © are the 


cc ſprings of induſtry. But our laws weaken the one, 
« and deſtroy the other. For what encouragement 
& have the Poor to be induſtrious and frugal, when 
ec they know for certain, that ſhould they increaſe 


te their ſtore, it will be devoured by the drones? 


« Or what cauſe have they to fear, when they 
< are aſſured that, if by their indolence and ex- 
ce travagance, by their drunkenneſs and vices, they 
ce ſhould be reduced to want, they ſhall be abun- 
ce dantly ſupplied, not only with food and rai- 
de ment, but with their other accuſtomed luxuries, 
te at the expence of others ?f” Theſe maxims 
are undoubtedly true ; but can any thing be more 


W than my PT! Is uy a kingdom 


+Diſſertation on the Poor Laws, p. 13. 
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4 The Rev. Joſeph Townſend, ReQor of Pewſy, Wilts, 
Diſſertation on the Poor Laws. | 


in Europe in which induſtry, in every form and 


ſhape, in the field, in the ſhop, and at the loom, 
is more alive and ſpirited? Is there a kingdom 


in Europe where it is crowned with more diſtin- 


guiſhed ſucceſs? Where does trade, commerce, 
manufactures, agriculture equally flouriſh ? Where 


do more numerous. individuals riſe from mean, 


neſs and poverty, to affluence and ſplendour ? 
Are theſe proofs that our Poor Laws haye weakened 


the ſprings of induſtry ? And as to the removal of 
fear from the minds of the Poor, how is that ef- 
fected ? © Why the laws,” aſſerts this writer, 
« ſay, that in England no man, even though by his 


“ indolence, improvidence, prodigality and vice, 
© he may have brought himſelf to poverty, ſhall 
ce ever ſuffer want.” Can we conceive a ſtranger 
perverſion of language? Is there a poor man in 
his ſenſes, and with his eyes open, who does not 
ſee that the aſſertion, in every valuable ſignification, 
is utterly groundleſs? He knows, if really cri- 
minal, the laws will puniſh him ; he knows too that 
the laws, indeed, will not ſuffer him to be abſo- 


lutely ſtarved or frozen to death, and, that at all 


events his pariſh muſt, at laſt, maintain him; 
and, in the moments of thoughtleſs jollity, 

may wantonly declare his confidence of this. 
But in the hours of ſerious reflection, which ſome- 
times come to moſt perſons, will he not naturally 
aſk himſelf, but how will it maintain me? Why, 


as it now maintains many of my neighbours, with 
3 hungry 


«86-3 


bungry bellies, in filth and rags, and, if not con- 


tented with this, it will deprive me of my liberty, 


impriſon me in a workhouſe, and compel me to 


labour, like an arrant ſlave, or a ſenſeleſs beaſt of 


burden, as long as I can lift a hand or ftir à foot. 
| Did ever any man, leſs ſtupid than an afs, ſeriouſly | 


uſe ſuch an argument to encourage himſelf in vice 
and ene; or really think it a ſatisfactory 
reaſon for omitting his utmoſt endeavours to main- 


tain and ſupport himſelf in tolerable comfort ? No 
young fellow, in health and ſtrength, who poſſeſſes 


the heart and ſpirit of an Engliſhman, but would 
ſpurn the idea, and zealouſly reſolve to work even 


— 


his fleſh from his bones rather than ſink into the l 


' horrid ſituation. And has he not a degree of en- 
couragement hereto in the example of ſome of 
his more induſtrious labouring neighbours ? Does 


| | he not behold a few of them, at leaſt, men indeed 


perhaps, of uncommon {kill and dexterity at work, 
in ſpite of every increaſing difficulty, yet by care, 
economy, and inceſſant exertion, ſtill ſupport 
themſelves and families, not only above abſolute 
want and miſery, but in ſome degree of- comfort 
and happineſs ? He flatters himſelf he has equal 
abilities, and ſhall be equally ſucceſsful. With 
ſpirit and animation he makes the attempt. How- 
ever it may excite the ſmile, or provoke the ſneer 

of the unfeeling inſolence of wealth, I am per- 
ſuaded, three fourths of our young labourers ſet 
out in life with theſe generous ideas, and, for 
i alt 5 
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many: 2 year, act up to them. At length, how+ 
ever, their family becoming numerous, they find 
their ſcanty earnings inadequate to their increaſing 
neceſſities ; for ſome time, like men that are drown- 
ing, they ſtruggle hard; but percejving all in 
vain, and that fink. they muſt; their heart dies 
within them ; they are oyerwhelmed in hopeleſs 
poverty, and all its diſmal conſequences ; fare- 
wel all future induftry, all future care, all future 
economy or neatneſs; henceforward there is 
nothing but increaſing floth, rags and wretched- 
neſs. In a word, I ſee not, in a general ſpeculative 
view, how the very eſſence and ſpirit of our Poor 
Laws can haye weakened the ſprings of induſtry, 
or incited to ſloth, and vice, and profligacy. But 
to approach ſtill nearer the fact, our Poor Laws, 
with a few ſucceſſive alterations and improvements, 
have now exiſted upwards of two hundred years : 
muſt not their full operation, independent of the 
increaſe of people, and ſome other .cauſes, have 
taken place in the courſe of the firſt generation 
after their commencement ; and muſt not the ex- 
pences of the Poor have remained nearly the ſame 
to the preſent time? But is not the fact. juſt the 
reverſe? Towards the cloſe of the laſt century the 
expences of maintaining the Poor under the di- 
rection of theſe laws, had ariſen about half a 
million; from that time to about the year 1750, 
they advanced about half a million more, and, 

fince that æra, they have increaſed to almoſt, 
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(8) = 
if not altogether, two millions, that is, in ths firſt 
hundred and fifty years they roſe to about half 
a million; in the next fifty years they advanced 
with triple that rapidity ; and in the laſt thirty 
or forty, their progreſſion has been more than ſix 
times as faſt as in the firſt period, and nearly three 
times as great as in the ſecond. Can effects ſo 
widely different have proceeded from the ſame i in 
dividual cauſe ? a 

« But,” ſays Mr. Townſend ®, , < about the year "D 
« 31723; ſuch an alteration in our Poor Laws took — ö 
6e place as neceſſarily occaſioned a rapid increaſe 
<« of the rates.” In the preamble of an act paſſed 
e ſoon after the acceſſion of the preſent family, 
« we hear the juſtices of peace charged with 
ce granting relief, under colour of a. proviſo 


de ſtrained and miſapplied upon untrue ſuggeſtions, 
* and ſometimes upon falſe and frivolous pre- 


ce tences. The great increaſe in the pariſh rates, 
© parliament attributed to this abuſe of power, 
te and to remedy the evil thus clearly ſtated, 
&« they enacted, That no relief ſhould be granted 
ce by a. juſtice, until oath be made before him of 
« ſome matter which he ſhall judge a reaſon- 
e able cauſe, and that application had been made, 
tt &c. (9 Geo. I. cap. 7.) This clauſe, thus worded, 
« ſays Mr. T——, changed at once the whole 


"iS ons on the various — offered t to the public. 


for the relief of the Poor. 


« ſyſtem 


\ 


I „ 
e ſyſtem of our Poor's Law, and from this time 
te the evil has advanced with great rapidity.” 1 
am not, I confeſs, clear ſighted enough to diſ- 
cern how this act could have worked ſuch wonders 
as are here ſuggeſted. I will not, however, enter 
upon ſpeculative reaſoning, where facts are the 
only decifive evidence. Has then Mr. T 
ſhewn that any uncommon rapidity in the advance 
of the rates actually did take place immediately 
after paſſing this act? He aſſerts it, indeed, but 
bh the proof he has not even attempted, but, on the. 
contrary, has left it under the appearance of great, 
improbability. The rates had riſen to above half 
a million at the end of the laſt, century; it ſeems, 
generally allowed that they were only half a mil- 
lion more about the year 1750, but the Commons 
| loudly complained in the year 1723; we have juſt 
heard that they had been rapidly advancing from 
the beginning of the century. If their complaints . 
were founded, ſurely this advance could not have 
been leſs than 200,000 l. per annum; but if 
they were even near that degree of advance- 
ment, they could not have very greatly mended 
their pace between that time and the year 17 50. 
Nor does Mr. T's own Table, given at the end 
of his pamphlet, indicate any ſuch ſudden ac- 
celeration. But ſuppoſing this actually did take 
place, the progreſſion ſince the year 1750 has been 
ſtill vaſtly greater, and conſequently the argument 
C . fails 
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falls at the end, where | is 2. ſhould eis in | 


is utmolt vigour. 
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Mr. Gilbert, "the better to eftabliſh his general 


poſition of we neceſſity of a reform of wr Poor 

Laus, has thought} proper to give a very. 8 ladyan- 3 
tageous repreſentation.” of thoſe laws, | eſpecially, 

with. regard to the two Principal officers appointed, 
for their execution, the Overſeers of the, Paor, and 
the Fufices of the Peace. Fe Th e Overſeers,” ag fays 
he, p. 11, of his Conſiderations, &c. 0 are in- 


ct truſted with the making of the rates, and aſſeſſ- 


ments for raiſing money to maintain and employ | | 


te the Poor; they inſpect and ſuperintend the 
% Workhouſe, and, in ſhart, take upon them the 


« whole government of 'the Poor,” Can any 


thing be more unjuſt than this deſcription ! What 
pariſh has Mr. Gilbert ever known managed in 
this manner ? [s not the very reyerſe generally 
the cafe ? Are not the Overſeers, except in caſey 
of n late neceſſity, merely official inſtruments 


in the hands of the pariſh at large ? Have not the 


pariſhioners their monthly and other meetings, for 
the diſcuſſion of parochial affairs? Are not rates 
and aſſeſſments ppadee | in canſequence of the appro- 
bation of the majority of perſons thus aſſembled ? 
And is not the inſpection and ſuperintendence of 
the Workhouſe, and, in ſhort, the whole manage 


ment of the Poor, under the ſame general a. 
rection! ? | 


«ft 


This 


— 


- 
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T his being the caſe, what ground of eodnplain; 
is it, & that Overſeers,” as Mr. G. next obſervest 
« are annually appointed by Juſtices of the Peace, 
ce according to a ſort of rotation among the fub- 
e ſtantial houſcholders, without any regard to the 
ge qualification of the perſons nominated?” Does 
not the Overſeer thus appointed, in ſome meaſure, 


act under the inſpection of each individual? And 


is not each individual immediately intereſted to 


prevent the laviſh ſquandering away the pariſh 
money ? Beſides, in moſt pariſhes of conſiderable 


extent, though different perſons are ſucceſſively ap- 
pointed to the office, yet one and the ſame man, 


by the general conſent and approbation of the pa- 


riſhioners, uſually keeps the accounts, and tranſ- 


acts the buſineſs; always, however, under inſpec- 


tion and ſuperintendence as above. This delega- 
tion of the office does not ſeem to be at all neceſ- 
fary in ſmall pariſhes; in which, without any ſuch 
advantage, the rates are ſeldom ſo high as in "as 
larger ones. 


After . this fallacious idea of the manner 
in which the parochial aſſeſſments are made, and 
pariſh buſineſs tranſacted, Mr. G. informs us, 
* that the Overſeer ears to his account, and the 


Juſtice paſſes and ſigns it as a thing of courſe, 


© without any examination of the items,” Does 
not this ſeem to inſinuate that his Morſpip is juſt as 
bad as we were before taught to believe the Over- 

. ſeer? 


BB... MW 
ſeer? But, in the name of wonder, where is the 
neceſſity that the Juſtice ſhould examine items, or 
| beſtow any further particular care and pains about 
the matter? Does he not know that the account 
which is brought him muſt, in the natural courſe 
of things, have undergone the repeated diſcuſſion 
of the pariſh? Has not every individual, who feels 
himſelf aggrieved, a right to complain? Would 
not ſelf-intereſt dictate ſuch complaint ? And, if it 


be ſhewn to be juſt, muſt it not be liſtened to and 
redreſfed ? | 


Mr. G. further inſinuates the moſt contemptuous 
idea of pariſh officers, and quotes, from Dr. Burn's 
Hiſtory of our Poor Laws, a burleſque deſcription 
of what is called an a#ive Overſeer. And it muſt 
be acknowledged that there are individual inſtances 
that well enough correſpond with this account. 
But did there ever exiſt a body of men without 
fools and knaves in it? Even that long concatenated 
liſt of county commiſſioners, diftrift committees, and 
. diſtrift agents, ſo ſtrenuouſly recommended, would 
not be exempt from them. But if it was intended 
as deſcriptive of the general character and conduct 
of parochial Overſeers, (and if it was not, it was 
abſurd to introduce it at all) I cannor help thinking 
it extremely injurious. Who are theſe Overſeers ? 
In towns, they are the ſubſtantial tradeſmen ; in 
che country, the ſubſtantial farmers. Is there any 
order of men better acquainted with the character, 


conduct, 


(33 3 
conduct, and neceſſities of the Poor? Is there any 
order of men fo immediately intereſted to prevent 
miſmanagement, and the laviſh expenditure of the 
pariſh money ? At the ſame time, is there any or- 
der of men more concerned in the humane ſupport, 
in the health and ſtrength and bodily vigour of the 
Poor? The better theſe are preſerved, the better 
and the cheaper will their work be performed. 
Here and there indeed a gentleman or clergyman 
of diſtinguiſhed talents, and particular turn for 
things of this ſort, may underſtand pariſh buſineſs 
tolerably well; yet even theſe muſt generally la- 
bour under great diſadvantages, from a want of that 
Perpetual Intercourſe with the poor labouring peo- 
ple, and that intimate acquaintance with their 
manners, wants, and merits, which the common 
farmer neceſſarily has. But as to the bulk and 
general run of the clergy and country gentlemen, 
into whoſe hands there appears ſo great a zeal to 
put the management of the Poor, they ever were 
and ever will be, as to knowledge and ability in 
theſe matters, mere children, compared with the 
ſubſtantial, experienced, ſkilful country farmers, 
Of theſe there are ſome in almoſt every pariſh, 
who, though perhaps unpoliſhed in their manners, 
inclegant in their language, and deſtitute of the 
powers of eloquence to diſplay their judgment to 
the beſt advantage, are yet, as far as their ſphere 
of obſervation extends, as rational and intelligent a 
ſet of men as any this kingdom can boaſt, 


Upon 
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+ Upon the whole, though our Poor Laws may be 
imperfect, and their execution defective ; though 
there are doubtleſs many unqualified Overſeers, and 
though there are ſorne particular inſtances of 
laviſh expenditure of pariſh money, and of in- 
judicious management of pariſh concerns, we 
have yet been preſented with no ſatisfactory proof 
that any of theſe deficiencies are fo great and 
general, as to-have cauſed that rapid. increaſe of 
our Poor and of our Poor's. rates which has taken 


place. 


Beſides, before we aſcribe theſe evils either ta 
the ſpirit of our Poor Laws themſelves, or to their 
defective execution, we ſhould ſurely enquire how 
the matter ſtands in other kingdoms of Europe, 
where no ſuch laws, nor any thing ſimilar to 
them, ever exiſted. Has the proportion of their 
Poor, and the expence of maintaining them re- 
mained unaltered? So far from it, turn which 
way you will, to the north or the ſouth, the eaſt 
or the weſt, you will find them both, I believe, 
advanced altogether as much, if not more, than 
with us. | 


Let us trayel to the north, and viſit our fellow 
ſubjects, the Scots, whoſe economical care and 
prudent management, have been ſo much ex- 
tolled. What information do we here receive? 
In the poor houſe of the pariſh of St. Cuthbert 85 
in the City of Edinburgh, the average number of 

Poor 
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Poor for chree years, ending with the year 1765, 
was 104; in the three years ending with 178 5, 
this average was increaſed to 170; and the an- 
nual average expence of maintaining them was 
advanced, in the ſame compaſs of time, from 
about 411 l. to above 668 1; ; an advance nearly, 
if not altogether, equal to that of our Poor- rates. 


As ſtill more ſtriking account we have in a 
Letter to the Citizens of Glaſgow, printed in 
1783. The ingenious writer informs us, “ that 
ee within the laſt fifty years, the ſum allowed 
ee jn Glaſgow for maintaining the loweſt, claſs 
ce of the Poor, has riſen from about 600 I. to 
« 30001. ſterling in the year.” Can this be more 
than paralleled in England, where our Poor Laws 
are ſo heavily complained of? 


Let us next croſs the Channel, and wet 
among our ſprightly political neighbours, the 
French, What account do they give us? The 
very ingenious and eloquent Monſieur Pataud, 
Vicar of the Pariſh of St. Paterne, in the City 
of Orleans, has lately favoured me with two or 
three letters on the ſubject. I will not attempt 
a direct tranſlation of them, both becauſe it would 
take up too much room, and becauſe I deſpair 
of doing juſtice to the elegant originals. Their 
general ſubſtance is as follows: *© He never, in- 
« deed,” he ſays, © extended his curioſity ſo far 
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as to inform himſelf, which of the two nations 
has the ſad . ſuperiority in the number of its 
Poor; that he can, however, venture to aſſert 


with the utmoſt confidence, that thoſe of France, 
within a very few years, have been extremely 


multiplied z that notwithſtanding the public 
contributions for their maintenance are much 
more abundant than ever, they are till in a 
very deplorable ſituation, and that their capital 
is by no means their only city in which are at 
once preſented to the view the aſtoniſhing con- 


traſt between the moſt extravagant luxury, on 


the one hand, and the moſt ſhocking diſtreſs, 
on the other. He intimates, that Orleans, 
being ſituate between the richeſt and the pooreſt 


provi ces, may be conſidered as a kind of ſtand- 


ard; /or medium, by which to judge of the 
kingdom at large ; that the total population of 
this city is 50,000 perſons, of whom one third 
receive Charitable aſſiſtance from their ſupe- 
riors; that ſome of their almoſt infinite ſources 
of ſupport are the following: 1ſt. The annual 
collections made at Eaſter by the rector of each 
pariſh. 2dly. The fees paid by the richer parts 
of the community for diſpenſation of banns in 
marriage ; for diſpenſation from the legal im- 
pediments to this connection, ariſing from con- 
ſanguinity, or the particular ſeaſons of the year. 
The common artiſt and tradeſman pay for this 


« about two livres, the gentleman frequently two 


ct louis 


3 
Louis dor. 3dly. The voluntary 4 made 
on Sundays during divine ſervice; at all wed- 
dings of any diſtinction, and at all public ce- 
remonies of peculiar celebrity. 4thly. The al- 
moſt perpetual legacies of the wealthy and opu- 
lent. $5thly. Thoſe poſſeſſions for which no 
legal claimant can be found. 6thly. The an- 
nual dividends of certain ſums of money, called 
Pecule, placed in the public funds. 7thly. The 


general diſtributions made by the ſeveral officers ' 


of the city, of the ſums which uſed to be ſquan- 
dered away in expenſive and ridiculous enter- 
tainments. Theſe numerous reſources have 
moſt of them been greatly enlarged, and many 
new ones continually invented by induſtry, 
zealous in the cauſe of humanity, All, how- 
ever, have lately been found unequal to the 
proper relief of the increaſed numbers. and in- 
creaſed neceſſities of the indigent : perſons 
could ſcarcely go out of their houſes with- 


out being haraſſed with the inſupportable im- 


portunity of clamorous beggars. In vain did 
public authority arm itſelf againſt this preſ- 
ſing crowd of miſerable famiſhed wretches ; 
force drove them away one inſtant, habit brought 


them back the next. It was at length diſco- 


vered that priſons were uſeleſs ; milder methods 
were therefore adopted, and, about three years 
ago, there aroſe what is called a Philanthropic 
Society, which now annually raiſes 25,000 li- 
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ek vres fot the more comfortable maintenance of 
be the aged and infirm, the widow and the orphan, 


et moſt ſtrictly forbidding, at the ſame time, the 
te objects of its bounty ever to beg. The amount 
ce of theſe ſeveral contributions is about 360,009 
te livres, or 1-,000 pounds ſterling a year. But 
be notwithſtanding theſe, and ſimilar exertions of 
* benevolence. in every part of the kingdom, no 
Fe ſeaſon of uncommon ſeverity arrives, but vaſt 


oy 


.; nymbers of entire families, eſpecially in the 


* country, periſh for want, are ſtrictly and literally 
&* ſtarved and frozen to death.” Hear this, ye 
who ſo heavily complain of our legal proviſion for 
the Poor, and that two millions are annually ſpent 
for their ſupport ! Hear this, ye who think *< they 
* would be more effectually relieved if no other 


laws exiſted but the firſt great laws of human 


* nature, and the general benevolence of man- 
* kind.” Theſe dreadſul events repeatedly hap- 
pen in a nation, as much “ aftuated by the 
We dictates of philoſophy, and the finer feelings of 
* the human heart, as much under the influence 
te of that piety, which rejoices to relieve the wants 
as and diſtreſſes of their fellow-creatures, as any 
Fe other whatever.” Are ſuch calamities known 
in England ? Have we had this rapid increaſe 
of poyerty, or have we the like ſhocking propor- 
nion of Paupers ? ? a 


* Diſſertation on the Poor Laws, 2d edition, page 4. 


Theſe 
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Theſe things have not taken place in France, 
from that encouragement which idleneſs receives 
from its confidence in the kindneſs of the hu- 
mane; but from caufes which other pieces of in- 
deelligence, communicated by my obliging cor- 
reſpondent, ſufficiently indicate. Within the laſt 

< forty years, the price of proviſions, in general, 
| « has been doubled, and of ſome of the im- 
| er mediate neceffaries of life even more. The 
& buſhel of wheat, weighing: fifty pounds; uſed to 
ce be fold for forty French ſols, or not quite one 
* ſhilling and ſixpence Engliſh ; it now feteles, 
te though reckoned cheap, three hivres teri ſols, or 
« about three ſhillings. Wood, their principal 
« firing, has riſen from fifteen livres à corde to 
ce thirty-four ; butchers meat, from four and ſix 

_ &. ſols a pound to ſeven and ten“. The price of 
«© labour, mean time, Has advanced only one 
„ fourth. The wages of the farmer's dameſtic 
« ſervants, according to their ſtrength; age, and 
| © ability, are now from 100 to:2Co livres a year; 
« their daily labourers have from one to two livres 
« a day ; each of theſe reſpectively, within the 
“ compals of the time N nn were about 
e three quarters as much.“ 


| Whoever duly conſiders 2 ac chunt, 
muſt, I think, acknowledge theſe facts; that the 


wy. 


All theſe articles are more adyanced, and conſiderably 
| dearer at Paris. 


* proportion 
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proportion of Poor in France is greater than 
in England; that the expence of maintaining 
them has as rapidly increaſed, and that its preſent 
amount, due allowance being made for their infe- 
rior price of proviſions, and yet very near equality 
of wages, is conſiderably greater than ours. Even 
without this allowance, indeed, if we ſuppoſe the 
other parts of the kingdom contribute in propor- 
tion to the City of Orleans, the total annual 
ſum is, at leaſt, fve millions ſterling. Is there a 
Briton, whoſe heart does not diſdain the idea that 


France can raiſe five millions a year better than 
England can two? 


Should we continue our enquiries over the reſt 
of the Continent, I make no doubt we ſhould meet 
with fimilar information. If then there has been 
this general increaſe of Poor, and of the expence 
for their ſupport, the fair preſumption is, that this 
cannot have happened with us, either from our 
ſyſtem of Poor Laws, or their defective execution, 
but has been occaſioned by ſome general cauſe, 
which, more or leſs, has diffuſed its operation over 
the whole face of Europe. What this cauſe is, I 
hope, we ſhall by and by ſatisfactorily ſhew. At 
preſent I will proceed to examine the next aſſerted 
cauſe of the evil under conſideration, namely, the 


great number of our Ale-houjes, 


SECT, 


8E CT H. 
The great Number of Ale Em 


y 
© 1 


Another cauſe to which the vaſt increaſe of our 


Poor Rates has been imputed is the great number 
of ale houſes. It muſt undoubtedly be acknow- 


ledged that more of theſe than are abſolutely: he- 


ceſſary are pernicious. Mr. Godſhall, in his 
late valuable . Plan of parochial and provincial 
Police, informs us they “ are now ſo increaſed, 
ce that an honeſt peaſant, who would ſpend his 
ce money with his family if theſe temptations were 


te Jeſs obvious, muſt have a more than ordinary 


© ſhare of ſelf denial if he eſcape ſuch numerous 
c attractions.“ Where Mr. Godſhall has found 
this prodigious increaſe I cannot tell. Were I 
to judge. from what has come under my own im- 
mediate obſervation, I ſhould conclude, that, in 
proportion to the number of our people, they 
have been conſiderably diminiſhed, and ſtill con- 


tinued to be ſo. In my own hundred of Dun- 


mo they have decreaſed at leaſt one-ſfixth within 
the laſt thirty years; in the hundred of Hinckford, 
immediately adjoining, and of vaſtly greater 
extent, the diminution has not been leſs; and the 
ſame has taken place wherever I have made en- 
quiry, though the population has been perpe- 
tually advancing. As far then as ale houſes are 


concerned, 
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concerned, if the reaſoning alluded to be juſt, 
our Poor Rates ought to have been gradually 
diminiſhing. 


Mr: Godſhall obſerves, © that near Dunmow 


“ in Eſſex there is a diſtrict of ſeventeen pariſhes 


ce without one ale hoyſe ;” which, he ſays, © is 
tt proof poſitive that they are not univerſally ne- 
« ceſſary. The fact here aſſerted is certainly 
true ; but how far this proof poſitive is meant to 
be extended I know not. If it indicates that this 
inſtance proves that ale houſes are unneceſſary in 
every field and meadow, at the diſtance of every 
few yards, or even in every pariſh of the ſmalleſt 
fize, it will readily be admitted. But this is a 
concluſion of trifling importance. For it is to be 
remarked that the pariſhes exempt from theſe ſup- 
poſed nuiſances are of ſuch narrow extent, that the 
inhabitants who are ſo diſpoſed, can eafily procure 
liquor from the neighbouring ones; it is alſo a 
general obſervation of the keepers of public 
houſes, that ſuch perſons are better cuſtomers 
than their own pariſhioners, and it is a notorious 
fact, that the Poor Rates in theſe favoured ſpots 
have advanced full as faſt as in other places, 


SECT. 


„ 


Increaſed Wictedneſs and Profiigacy of the Poor, 


The increaſed wickedneſs and profligacy of the 
Poor, and that this is a primary cauſe of the increaſe 
of pariſh expences, was a popular and current com- 
plaint more than a hundred years ago, and has 
probably been continued through every ſucceſſiye 
generation. | 


In the year 1678 Mr. T. Firmin, in a Letter to 
a Friend, obſerves, © for the moſt part our poor 
ec children are brought up in ſloth and idleneſs, 
e and taught nothing in their younger years which 


* may ſerve to maintain them when they are old.” 


In the year 1696, the clamour with regard to the 
Poor, and the burden of the Poor Rates, having at- 
tracted the notice of the Commons, they referred 
it to the Board of Trade, to conſider of the fact. 
Mr. Locke, one of the commiſſioners, in October 


1697, ſays, in a draught of the repreſentation of 


the Board, © the cauſe of the. multiplicity of the 
c Poor, and the increaſe of the taxes for their main- 
ce tenance, can be nothing elſe but the relaxation 
of diſcipline, and corruption of manners; virtue 
and induſtry being as conſtant companions on the 
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( 24 ) " 
ec one ſide, as vice and idleneſs are on the other *. 
Such was the judgment. of the great Mr. Locke; 
and I ſhall only remark upon it, that had he diſ- 
played no greater penetration in his moral and 
metaphyſical reſearches, than he has done in this 
matter of civil concern, his name would not have 


come down to us with that celebrity it has now ſo 


juſtly acquired. When it 1s remembered that at 
this very time, not only had there been that gra- 
dual increaſe in the price of proviſions, in general, 
which naturally takes place in the advancing ſtate 
of ſocieties, but that wheat, for five or ſix years 


together, had been 7s. 6d. a buſhel, and imme- 


diately before not above 3 or 4, need any man /e- 
rioufly enquire what was the cauſe of the increaſed 
numbers and wretchedneſs. of the Poor ? 


« We are burdened,” ſays Mr. Daniel Defoe, in 
an Addreſs to the Houſe of Commons, printed in 
1704, we are burdened with a crowd of clamour- | 
« ing, unimployed, unprovided for Poor; people 
ie hs make the nation uneaſy, clog our pariſhes, 
« and make themſelves worthy of laws, and peculiar 
« management to diſpoſe of and direct them. I can 
« produce, on a ſhort ſummons, thouſands of fami- 
« lies in England, within my particular knowledge, 
« who go in rags, and their children want bread, 


Mr. Chalmers' Eſtimate of the comparative ſtrength of 
Great Britain, p. 121. 4to edit. 
cc whoſe 
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te whoſe fathers can earn their 1 5 of 25 thilliags 
te per week. I have paid fix or ſeven men to- 
ec gether on a Saturday night, the leaft 10s. and 
e ſome 308. for work, and have ſeen them go 
&© with it directly to the ale-houſe, lie there till 
« Monday, ſpend it every penny, and run in debt 
« to boot, and not give a farthing of it to their 
ec families, though all of them had wives and 
* children. Hence comes poverty, pariſh charges, 
te and beggary. If ever any of theſe wretches fall 
ce ſick, all they would aſk was a paſs to the pariſh 
ce they lived at, and their wife and children to the 
te door a begging.” Here is ſuch a deſcription of 
idleneſs and beggary, debauchery and drunkenneſs, 
villany, vice, and wickedneſs, as one would think 
nothing could well exceed; yet have we been re- 
peatedly affured that they have all been perpetually 
increaſing ever ſince, and that even very lately 
* licentioufneſs has made à rapid progreſs, and a 
te deluge of iniquity broketi in upon us.“ If all 
theſe accounts be true, human ſociety among the 
lower ordets in this kingdom muſt now "be a picture 
of the infernal regions. 


e The robbeties lately committed,“ ſays Mr, 
Godſhall, © do not ſeem to have been the effects 
© of the concluſion of a war; for ſoldiers and 
« failors have not appeared to have beet concerned 
in them; but they rather ſeem to have been 
0 oecaſoned 4 diffuſed depravity in the minds of 
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the offenders, and a general averſion to honeſt em- 


10 ployment of any kind *.” If this Gentleman only 
alludes to certain particular robberies in his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood, his remark, for aught I 
know, may be juſt ; but if the application be intend- 
ed to the kingdom in general, it cannot be admitted, 

without contradifting univerſal experience. The 
cloſe of a war has always been followed by an unu- 
ſual number of thefts and robberies. And if this 
ever happens, when was it more likely to do ſo than 
after the termination of the laſt? When was any 

war finiſhed with fleets and armies ſo unimpaired, 
or ſoldiers and failors ſo numerous? When were 
the militia returned to their families with longer 
and more confirmed habits of idleneſs? When, as 
might naturally be expected, were our jails more 
crowded with felons than in the years immediately 
fabſequent ? Were none of theſe ſoldiers or ſailors, 
or thoſe ſome way connected with the army or 
navy, or whoſe employment and ſources of ſupport 
were greatly diminiſhed or totally loſt by the 
diſcontinuance of hoſtilities ? That there was 4 dif- 
fuſed depravity in the minds of the offenders, there 
can be no doubt; but the only queſtion 1s, who 
the offenders were; and with reſpe& to many of 
them, at leaſt, the deciſion may ſafely be left to 
common ſenſe and common obſervation, Beſides 

there was another circumſtance which will account 
for an unuſual number of robberies, eſpecially in 
moſt of the maritime counties, withotit the ſuppo- 


* * Plan of provincial and d pazockial Police, p. 2. hy 
fition 


1 

ion of à general increaſed * of vice and ini- 
quity. A late Act of Parliament threw ſuch ob- 
ſtructions and embarraſſments in the way of a diſ- 
tinguiſned branch of the ſmuggling trade, as at 
once deprived vaſt numbers of active young men 
of their uſual means of ſubſiſtence. Hardy, bold, 
and daring, from their courſe of life; aſhamed to 
1 beg, and, from long habits of idleneſs, unwilling 
to dig, or ſubmit to any other laborious work, 
where is the ſurpriſe if they plundered on the high- 
way, or ventured on any other deſperate wickedneſs 

to ſupply their immediate neceſſities ? 


After all, however, it muſt be e 
that there are ſome conſiderations which incline one 
to think that there is really a greater degree of 

moral depravity, and a greater frequency of vice, 
of certain particular kinds eſpecially, among our 
preſent Poor, than there were formerly. But this 

1 émuſt beg leave to obſerve has not been the cauſe, 
but the confequence of their poverty. Human na- 
ture is pretty much the ſame in every age, and in 
every rank and claſs of men; and their peculiar 
virtues and vices are generally the growth of their 
immediate ſituation and condition. Give me neither 
poverty nor riches, ſaid the wiſe Agur; feed me with 

| food convenient for me; left I be poor and ſteal, and 
tale the name of my God in vain; or leſt I be full, 
and deny thee, and ſay, Who is the Lord? Lying 
= theft are the natural offspring of extreme indi- 
© E 2 gence : I 
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genee; inſolence and blaſphemy are as commonly 
che attendants of exceſſive proſperity. As then our 
Poor are now certainly poorer, and have been fo for 
theſe twenty years paſt, than in any former period, 

the viees peculiar to their condition are probably 
_ encreaſed likewife, But theſe vices, as juſt now ob- 
ſerved, cannot properly be conſidered as the cau/e of 
the poyerty complained of, hut the conſequence. 


There is a reſpe&, however, in which the in- 
creafed vices of the Poor may have occaſioned an 
additional increaſe of poverty. Their exceſſive 
penury has more generally deprived their children 
of all ſhare of good edueation, and of all moral 
and religious jnſtruction; hence they are become 
more deſtitute of principle; in the mean time they 
are more commonly trained up in the habits of 
pilſering and ſtealing, to ſupply their own and 
their parents neceſſities. At length, they leave 
the parental habitation, and go to ſervice, This 
being a ſudden tranſition from pinching want to 
affluent plenty ; from hunger and wretchedneſs to 
2 ſpecies of extravagance and luxury, they very 
naturally became inſolent, licentious and profli- 
gate; unprincipled intercourſe between the ſexes 
takes place, illegitimate children are produced, 
and marriage, which ought always to be the re- 
ſult of free choice, is a matter of compulſion, 
before either party is provided for the maintenance 
of 2 family. They carry with them to their 


: wretched 


wretched hut the habit of full luxurious living, 
which they have contracted in the houſe of the 


large farmer or the wealthy tradeſman; and, poſſeſ. 


fing perhaps little fill or aeconomy for domeſtic 


management, - ſoon ſink into the depths of pover- 


ty, and become a heavy burden to their pariſn“. 


Leet it, however, be remembered, that we have a 
ſtrong propenſity to J udge too ſeverely in this reſ- 
| pect. It is remarkable, that as every age deems the 
preſent more wicked than the preceding ones; ſo, 
on the contrary, every rank and order of ſociety 
ſeem to look upon their own as the beſt and moſt 
virtuous of all. The higher orders think them- 


ſelves alone poſſeſſed of every excellence, and 


regard the lower as vile and contemptible, deſtitute 
of every principle of honour and honeſty, and 

prone to whatever is baſe and worthleſs. The 
latter, in their turn, are equally conceited, and 


look upon the former as proud and haughty and 


inſolent, cruel oppreſſive and tyrannical. The 
middle claſſes, mean time, are not a whit behind 
either; but conſider both ' thoſe above and thoſe 


. nada Ghats if carefully eee by the clergy, 
liberally encouraged by the laity, ſeem excellently fitted 
and to raiſe and cultivate mozal and religious principles 
in the minds of the riſing generation of Poor; but as very 
little of either ſeems likely to take place in general, I am 
afraid no great things are to be expected, without the im- 
mediate interference of Government ; and even that poſlibly 

might do more da than good, 


beneath 


* 
beneath them as equally vicious and profliga te, 
and as equally objects of diſſike and averſion. 
Hence it is that the ſentiments of all, reſpecting 
each other, are commonly falſe and erroneous. If 
therefore, when we fit in judgment upon the 
morals of the Poor, we remember this genera] 
propenſity, we ſhall form ideas of them much 
more favourable and friendly. 


But whatever their vice and immorality, I muſt 
again maintain, it has not originally been the cau/e 
of their extreme indigence, but the conſequence, 
and therefore ſhould only be an additional motive 
to an eager concurrence in any wiſe and judicious 
Plan for bettering and improving their condition. 
This accompliſhed, every thing elſe will follow of 
. courſe, 


er. Iv; 


Engralſing of Farms, or the Abſorption of the ſmaller 
Ones into the Larger. 


Mr. Kent, a writer of deſerved reputation, aſ- 
ſerts, in his Hints to gentlemen of landed property, 
p. 218, © that although many cauſes may have 
e contributed towards the preſent high price of 
ce proviſions, yet that no ſingle cauſe has ſo pow- 
<« erfully operated to this end as the deſtructive 
ks practice, which has prevailed for near half. a 


lle might have ſaid for two centuries both in this and 
moſt other kingdoms in Europe, "which have been much 

improved. 
& century 


C 3K 
« century back, of demoliſhing ſmall farms.” And 
an anonymous. writer, in a pamphlet very lately 
publiſhed, endeavours to prove that the moſt natural 
and obvious cauſe, and perhaps the only one to bg 
aſſigned, of the increaſe of the Poor, and of the 
expence of maintaining them, is the abſorption of 
the ſmaller farms into the greater, and the depriving, 
or not allowing the common labourer a ſmall portion 
of land to his cottage. 


f 


Both theſe writers have talked in fo lax, de- 
ſultory, and indeterminate a manner, that it is not 
perfectly eaſy to know by what principles of reaſon- 
ing they have attempted to eſtabliſh theſe poſitions. 
As far as I have been able to collect them, the 
principal ones ſeem to be theſe : | 


1. That the ſmall farmer does great pet of the 
work of his farm himſelf. 


2 That he requires proportionably more ſer- 
vants, tabourers, and cattle, than the large one. 


3. That he raiſes a greater quantity of manure. 


4. That he makes certain articles of proviſion, 
ſuch as milk, butter, eggs, poultry, pork, calves, 
&c. plentiful, which, by the large farmer, are ren- 
dered ſcarce, becauſe he thinks them not worth 1 
his notice. 


The firſt and ſecond of theſe reaſons ſeem ſo di- | 
rectly oppoſite to each that perhaps they 
might 
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might fafely be left to themſelves for their mutual 
deſtruction. But as the firſt of them is chiefly 


advanced by Mr. Kent, and ſcarcely noticed by 


the other writer, it may not be amiſs to examine 
its ſeparate weight, © Every man,” ſays this Gen- 
tleman, e works more chearfully, zealouſly, and 
« diligently for himſelf than for another.” True. 
But what does it ſignify whether this alacrity, zeal, 
and diligence, are exerted immediately upon his 
own farm or that of another? And may not this 
take place in both caſes ? FI the labourer works by 


the piece, does he not, to all intents and purpoſes,  . 


work for himſelf ? The more dexterous and active 


he is, the more he performs; the more he per- 


forms, the more he gains; his gains too are cer- 
tain, free from the riſques of chance, and times 


and ſeaſons; on which the farmer, with anxious. 
hopes and fears, muſt always depend for the final 


reward of his labours. The intrinſic value of the 
work remains the ſame, and we have only to ſup- 
poſe that the little farmer works in this manner 


for his neighbour, and his neighbour for him, and 


the deſired end is reciprocally ſecured, and the 
boaſted ſuperior zeal and alacrity in queſt] ion is 
Ty any thing to the purpoſe. 


But perhaps I miftake our author, and his argu- 
ment only means that the little farmer can afford 
his produce cheaper than the great, one, becauſe. he 
executes part of the labour 'of his farm with his 

BEDS 5 Own 
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own hands; whereas the latter I one af it In- 
ſelf, but pays others for doing it. This, at firſt 
ſight, appears plauſible z but, if it has really any 
force, it muſt have nearly the ſame in manufac- 
tures as in agriculture, Let this maxim, then, be 
applied to the towns of Birmingham; Sheffield; 
Mancheſter, &c. let the ſingle capitals of two- of 
three hundred thouſand pounds be divided into fe» 
veral thouſand parts, and the preſent myriads of 
labouring mechanics be converted into two-thirds 
as many maſters, each carrying on his ſeparate. 
buſineſs for himſelf. What would be the conſs« 
quence ? What would avail their zeal and diligenee, 


becauſe working for themſelves ? Could there be 


that diviſion and ſimplification of labour, ſo effen= 
tial to its expeditious performance? Would not 


their ſmall capitals, mean time, render large pro- 


fits indiſpenſably neceſſary? But muſt not both 
theſe circumſtances unavoidably enhance the price 


of their goods? And muſt not this at once impoſe 


a tax upon all the reſt of our own kingdom, and 
effectually ſhut them out of every foreign market? 
Muſt not theſe manufactures of courſe decline, and 
theſe now Aguriſhing towns finally depopulate and 
dwindle away almoſt as faſt as they haye hitherto 
increaſed and multiplied ? Similar in kind, if not 
equal in degree, wo would be the reſult of all our 
large farms being conyerted into ſmall ones. This 
1 could prove to demonſtration, by 2 courſe of 
detailed reaſoning, if i it did not ſomewhat incerfere 
> with 
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with what I 1 to ſay to the orher reaſons 


aſſigned by our author. | 


The ſecond argument adduced to eſtabliſh the 
_ 1dea that the conſolidation of ſmall farms have 


multiphed the Poor, and increaſed the expence of 


maintaining them, is, that ſmall farms require more 
ſervants, labourers, and cattle, than large ones. 


If this affertion were really true, it would be one of - 
the moſt powerful arguments againſt the ſyſtem we - 


are oppoſing that could be conceived. For what 
is it which renders the Poot ſo unable to ſupport _- 
themſelves as the high price of proviſions ? But 


who can afford to {ell theſe proviſions cheapeſt, he 


who raiſes them at great expence, or he who does 
it at little? The ſmall farmer, if he really, as our 
author aſſerts, employs more ſervants, labourers, 
&c. than the great one; is he not at proportionably 

greater expence in raiſing his produce? and muſt 
he not fell it ſo much the dearer, or break? | 


But, fays the argument, the conſequence of the 
large farmer having engroſſed one or more ſmall 


farms in his neighbourhood 1s, that the ſmall farm- , 


ers are converted into Iabourers, and other perſons 
thrown out of employment, and muſt ſtarve, or be 
fed by the pariſh, Allow for a moment that the 
latter | is in ſome meaſure really the caſe, the evil 
would be ſhort and tranſient. The people on this 
particular ſpot would ſoon be proportionably dimi- 
niſhed, and the proviſions heretofore confumed by 

ther 


( 3s ) 
tkem would go to feed an equal number elſewhere, 


(employed perhaps in manufactures) at a lower 
price, becauſe raiſed at leſs expence. 


But grant that ſmall farms prevent the increaſe, 
of poverty, becauſe they employ more hands; let 
the argument have its courſe. Compel the farmer 
to throw aſide the plough, and uſe the ſpade only. 


Would not this employ five times the number of. 
hands ? But what would be the final reſult ? Could 


any increaſe of produce pay the increaſed expence 


of cultivation? The farmers would neceſſarily be 
ruined ; both they and their labourers muſt ſoon be 
ſtarved, unleſs fed by the manufacturers; who, poor 
creatures, would be unable to feed themſel ves; for 
no proviſions are brought from the country, whence 
alone they could hope for food; or they are brought 
at fo high a price, as their wages would not allow. 
the purchaſe of them, and their manufacture itſelf 
muſt ſoon be deſtroyed. Thus the termination of 
our author's ingenious reaſoning, inſtead of a more 
comfortable ſupport of the Poor, is the total ruin 


of every branch of ſociety by one univerſal famine! 


But 1 deſire not to take this advantage of his ar- 
gument. Indeed I cannot. The main fact he 


aſſerts is true only in part. The great farmer em- 
ploys fewer ſervants and labourers than the ſmall 
one, merely while the degree of cultivation remains 
the ſame. But in at leaſt nine caſes out of ten; 
being enabled, from his larger capital, to beſtow 

oo | double 
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double and triple the expence ts accompliſh any 
mode or ſpecies of improvement the jand may re- 
quire, he cagerly employs all the hands he can find, 


and ſeldom fails to receive a full compenſation in 


his abundance of grain, and graſs, and cattle, 


That this may nat be thought mere Weine 
J beg the reader's attention to the following fact, 


In a pariſh adjoining to this a man occupied a 
farm of L. 12 a year, with a capital equal to what 


is generally poſſeſſed by farmers of that ſize. Un- 
able to bear the expence of that treatment, and thoſe 
improyements which the land ſtood in abſolute need 
of, he gqntinued for many years to plow and ſow, 


to toil and fatigue himſelf with the moſt intenſe 


induſtry; riſing early, late taking reſt, working 
harder and faring harder than the moſt laborious 
of mere labouring huſbandmen ; till, at length, 
his farm produced not corn ſufficient to repay the 
little money he could afford to beſtow upon jt, ex- 
gluſive of the rent, the rates, and the tithes. Of 
courſe he was obliged to quit it. A larger farmer 
in the fame pariſh, uſing about ten times as much 
land immediately adjacent, took it, covered as it 
was with weeds and thiſtles, and, in all reſpects, in 
the moſt wretched and impoveriſhed condition, 
At Michaelmas 1770 he entered the premiſes, and 
the next ſummer, being ſkilful and ſpirited, he 
fallowed the whole of it, conſiſting of about twenty 
geres; nes and land- ditched the greater part, | 
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and the following ſpring ſew it with barley, The 


expences and produce of the two Years Wer Eh» 
actly as follows. 


EXPENCES.: 


Land ditching, - +- 20 2 7 
Summer's ploughing, - — 20 10 0 

10 quarters of ſeed barley at £1 55. 
per quarter 12 10 0 
O 


Raiſing manure and carrying it on 27-33 
Io year's Poor Rates 7 © © 
Two years great and ſmall tithes, 3 
Harveſting the crop, :- 5 0 © 
Two years er,, „ 
Total expence, 121 14 5 

PRODUCE, 
Lo 5. d. 


Two years rent of the farm-houſe lett 

as a cottage, - — 2 3 9 9 
Eighty- ſix quarters of 88 produced 

on the twenty acres, and fold at 305. 

a quart, - „„ mo o 0 


„ 
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Balance in favour of the farmer at the 


Here 


1 
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Here is ten pounds, five ſhillings and ſeven 
pence nett profit to the farmer, although he laid 
out at once upwards of ten years rent, and notwith- 
ſtanding the conſequent crop was by no means 
extraordinary. It ſtill remains in the ſame hands, 
and, inſtead of relapſing into its former ſlovenly 
ſtate, has conſtantly been in garden culture, and 
its produce repeatedly one third part greater than 
that ſtated above. In a word, I believe I might 
very ſafely venture to affirm, that in the courſe of 
the ſeventeen years it has been under the judicious - 
management of this intelligent farmer the total 
product for the public uſe has been at leaſt three 
or four times as much as during the twenty years 
immediately before. This has been the conſe- 
quence of the land having paſſed from the hands 
of a little farmer into thoſe of a large one. Si- 
milar are the conſequences of the like tranſition 
in nine inſtances out of ten. The little farmer, 
his family and cattle half ſtarved, himſelf worn 
to the bones with unavailing labour and perpetual 
anxiety, can at length pay neither rent, nor rates, 
nor tithes; his landlord, however humane and 
compaſſionate he may be, is reduced to the pain- 
ful alternative of either turning him out, or of 
making nothing of his eſtate. No leſs than ſix 
inſtances of this kind, beſides that already given, 
have happened in this ſame Pariſh (it being an 
extenſive one) within the laſt thirty or forty years. 
The rents of theſe farms were reſpectively, 22, 


16, 


( 39 ) 

| 16; 30, 24, 21, and 40 x year; they came into 
the occupation of the larger neighbouring farmers; 
and although the rents of three or four of them 
have been advance more than one third, yet, heir 
cultivation being proportionably improved; and 
their conſequent produce doubled, tripled, and 
even quadrupled, the farmers ſtill find them ſuffi- 
ciently profitable, and I believe would ſuffer them- 
felves ſtill further to be raiſed rather then quit 


them. Theſe facts might be multiplied ad infi- 


nitum. They are but a ſpecimen indeed of what 
has taken place, more or leſs, in every part of the 
kingdom; and whoever thinks that fuch inſtances 
have heightened the price of proviſions, much 
encreaſed the number, or greatly augmented the 
miſeries and expences, of the Poor, I would adviſe 
him to renounce all further pretenſions to reaſon, 
and take up his future reſidence in a habitation 
| ſuited to the ſtate of his underſtanding. 


As to our author's ſecond argument, that ſmall 
farmers better manure their land, becauſe they keep 
proportionably more cattle, after what has already 
been faid little needs to be added. The number 
of cattle kept will depend partly on the natural 
fertility of the ſoil, and partly on the mode and 
degree of cultivation. The land and the culture 
the ſame, the great farmer will keep as many as, 
the land will fairly bear; if the ſmall one keeps 

more, they muſt be badly kept or ſtarved ; from 
| 2 neither 
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neither of which, it is preſumed, wy great 2 
will ariſe. 


| Bute even allowing the ſmall farmer keeps more 
cattle in proportion than the large one, permit me 
to aſæ what kind of cattle they are? Are they not 


thoſe which are uſed for the plough? And are 


not theſe, generally ſpeaking, borſes, the moſt ex- 


penſive and the leaſt profitable of any? And if 


more of theſe are kept, muſt not fewer of others 
be the neceſſary conſequence? The ingenious 
Mr. A. Young, ſpeaking of the diviſion of a 
country into ſmall farms, ſays, I have found 
« from a cloſe inſpection, that the number of 
e horſes in ſuch a country is treble and quadruple 
et the number found upon large farms; one evi - 
e dent reaſon for the poverty of their cultivators. 
© There was a farm in this pariſh (at preſent my 


te property) of only ſixteen acres of land, and yet 
ee the man kept two horſes; no wonder he failed, 
e notwithſtanding the moſt intenſe induſtry. There 


&« js another remaining of twenty-eight acres, on 
* which there are three horſes kept. A cdntiguous 
© one of three-hundred-and-fifty has only ten 


upon it. Thoſe who are advocates for little 


« farms, in order that pigs and poultry may be 
<« plentiful, forget the ſwarms of horſes that eat 
ce up what would feed myriads of pigs and 


5 chickens, I know little farmers that keep two 


* 


ce horſes, 


* 
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Th acute and penetrating writer very juſtly 

| obſehves, quit there is one method of manuring 

lapd alroſt entirely confined to the great farmer, 

and Hat is the folding of ſheep, which the ſmall 

Ons from his inconſiderable flock, can never 

accompliſh to any profitable purpoſe; but which is 

. one of the moſt valuable modes of improvement 

: that can be adopted, and, I am happy to find, is 

daily making rapid progreſs amongſt us, In ſhort, 

that the ſmall farmer will better manure his.land, 

and raiſe more cattle for the conſumption. of the 

table than the great one, is one of the ſtrangeſt 

| abſurdities that ever entered any man's head, as it 

»  _ 1s manifeſtly juſt the reverſe, with reſpect to every 
article, except the trifling ones of eggs and poultry ; 
and that they have not occaſioned any extraordi- 
| nary ſcarcity even of theſe is inconteſtibly evident, 
becauſe the price of them is not advanced more 
than the price of other things. Should this ever 
be the caſe, they would become worthy the atten- 

tion of the great farmer; he would produce them 

in much greater abundance than the little one could, 
and, perhaps, we ſhould often ſee (what I think 1 

A - * 2 NED "= 5. 7 

w_ e, #* Antials 3 No. 42, page 446. The! inge · 
nious author has here treated the ſubject of great and ſmall 

farms in ſo clear; judicious, and deciſive a manner, that 1 


cannot but recommend the peruſal of what he has ſaid to all 


perſons who wiſh to ſee on what . their reſpective 
merits depend, 
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have been told is the caſe in ſome parts ol rancez) 


ſingle farmers annually bringing ſevet 
fand head of geeſe and turkeys, dui 
and eren of 


But ſyppoſing that the conſolidation of 10 
really increaſes the number of our Poor, and 
expence of maintaining them in the very manner 
this author contends, how far would it anſwer his 
purpoſe in making it an adequate cauſe of the 
enormous advance of our Poor's Rates? To have 
given any determinate force to his argument he 
ſhould have told us to what degree it has taken 
place; how many farms, and of what ſize, that 
horrible monſter, called a great farmer, has ſwal- 

lowed up in the courſe of the laſt thirty or / forty 
| years; how many poor men he has thrown out of 
1 employment, and what has been the advanced price 
of proviſions, in conſequence of their having been 
Taiſed at leſs Experice. 


' Judging from my own obſervation, and the 
teſtimony of thoſe I have conſulted on this ſubject, 
not more on an average, if ſo many as, four or five 
ſmall farms in each pariſh, from 10, 20 to 30% a | 
year, within the compaſs of time now mentioned, i 
have been joined to large ones. This of courſe 
has diminiſhed the number of farmers in the whole 
kingdom forty or fifty thouſand, and increaſed the 
labouring families nearly 1 in the ſame proportion. 


_ Theſe 


1 
Theſs families aul ſtand the ſame chance for; 4 
maintenance with the reſt of the ſame denomina- 
tion; for, fuppoſing (what we have ſeen is not 
true), that the labours of huſbandry are leſſened, 
the rifing families muſt have been gradually con · 
verted into manufacturers. Now, our total num- 
ber of 4abourers forty years ago was about five 
millions, the Poor out of which coſt the king- 
dom annually about a million ſterling ; to theſe, 
according to the argument, have finve | been added | 
a hundred th part more, and conſequently about ten 
thouſand a year additional expence, or a hundredth 
part of the increaſe which has actually taken place. 


But, ok this FER the conſolidation of farms 
has not only increaſed the rates, by increaſing the 
number of our Poor, but by likewiſe 1 
the price of proviſions. Now, according to the 
above eſtimates, about a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty acres of ſmall farms in every pariſh have 
been abſorbed by the larger ones, that is, proba- 
bly, about a thirtieth part of the whole, which, 
ſuppoſing it abſolutely annibilated, could have in- 
fluenced the price of proviſions in very little higher 
proportion, except in the articles of eggs, chicken, 
&c. which, I preſume, have never been of any 
great conſequence to the Poor. The produce of 
theſe engroſſed farms, in other things, cannot 
have been greatly diminiſhed, even on our author's 
own reaſoning, to allow the great farmer his ſup- 
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wr adyantages, at. 4 perhaps, not a ſixth or 

yenth part; ſo that its total influence in che view 
before. us, would be in the ratio of about one to 
two hundred. The reſult, therefore, of the whole 
of this ſuppoſed primary, and almoſt ſole cauſe.of 
the great, advance of our Poor's Rates, would 
account for a little more than a ſeventieth part 
of it even allowing the principles of our au- 
chor reaſoning in their utmoſt extent, which, how- 


ever, we have ſeen are juſt the reverſe of the 
truth, 


- a 


But I will now even grant our author, thee the 
engroſſing of farms, if not the immediate, has been 
the eventual cauſe of a treble increaſe of Poor, to 

what can be pretended upon his view of the mat- 
ter; and yet, I am not afraid to maintain, that 
this, inſtead of augmenting our Poor's Rates, has 
prevented their greater advance. 


11 is to large and engroſſing farmers, together 
with the gentlemen * occaſionally turning their 
attention 


Among the gentlemen who have turned their attention 
to the improvements of agriculture, and the ſkilful manage- 
ment of country buſineſs, the Duke of Grafton ſtands very 
highly diſtinguiſhed. Being upon a little tour laſt ſummer 
through the counties of Bucks, Bedford, and Northampton, 
I was favoured with a fight of his Grace's farm at Wakefield 
Lodge. It conſiſts, I think, of about three hundred acres 
of land, — divided into arable and paſture; the 


whole 
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| attention to agriculture, that we owe the vaſt 255 
| proyernents in the cultivation of our Hangs, v which 
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till atvaricing. The fields and paſtures, at very "conſts 
derable expence, - have been reduced to the beff form Aut 
ſize; barns, and other buildings, ate admirably diſpoſed 
and arranged 1 in different parts, for the reception of the 
veral products, or for the ſheltering and foddering che ſeveral 
Kinds of cattle during the winter months, And never crea 
tures better deſerved ſuch provident cate ; for whether ſheep; 
cows, oxen, Sc. they are all as fine and beautiful of theit 
reſpectiye ſorts, as the moſt curious would wiſh to ſee, 
How much, better is it for a nobleman thus himſelf to raiſe 
on a part of his eſtate the greateſt poſſible produce for the 
ſervice of the eountry at large, and to exhibit a ſpecimen of 
excellent farming to the neighbourhood around, than, 
agreeable to the advice of the writer before us, to let this 
ſame land to half a ſcore little farmers, and ſuffer them 
to ſink, (as unaſſiſted they probably would do,) into 
that wretched condition deſeribed above, at the hazard too 
of the land falling into the moſt flovenly and impoveriſhed 
ſtate! It would not have been eaſy for even his Grace to 
prevent theſe natural conſequences of adopting ſuch @ plan, 
His well known humanity, and kind conſideration for'the ad- 
vantage of his inferiors, would, I am confident, have done all 
that could have been done. Though ſomewhat foreign to my 
ſubject, I cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure of mentioning the 
circumſtances, upon which my confidence of this is founded, 


and which, I confeſs, very forcibly ſtruek me. His Grace has. 


an eſtate in this neighbourhood. of, I believe, upwards of ten 
thouſand a year, which, though he lets, if I am not miſ- 
taken, without granting leaſes, (in general, the worſt of all 
poſſible tenures), yet, I was repeatedly aſſured by farmers 
in different parts of the counties of Bucks * 


that 


* 
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have taken place within the laſt 30 or 40 years, 
and that the produce of them in corn, graſs, cat- 
fle, and every thing eſſential to the maintenance - 
and ſupport of ſociety, has been , augmented. ar 
leaſt one fourth, if not a third. The engroſſing 


of farms has encreaſed our labourers two hundred 
and fifty thouſand, by that diminution of the 


number of farmers it has occaſioned ; z it has, per- 
haps, made an equal addition by the higher 
culture of the ground, and, not improbably, | 


produced a ſtill greater increaſe by the ſupport it 


has afforded to our manufactures. Yet,” at the 
fame time, ſo has it prevented the augmentation 
of the price of proviſions, by itsjabridgements and 
facilirations of labour, and by its enlarged produce, 
that it has not, perhaps, one farthing advanced 
the expence of maintaining our multiplied Poor. 


It has often been obſerved „that ſince the. bounty 
on the exportation of wheat has taken place, there 


that mech is the general perſuaſion, both of his ſkill in the 
real value of land, and of his humane attention to the com- 
fort and happineſs of all dependent on him, that none but 
are eager to become his tenants; none but eſteem it a privi- 
lege, and are happy to leave the rent and other terms to be 
ſettled by himſelf. This is ſurely not leſs to the honour of 


His Grace's judgment and humanity, than it would be to 


that of the wiſdom and benevolence of a deſpotic Prince, 
that his ſubjects preferred the direction of his ſole will and 
pleaſufe, to the living under the freeſt government, with all 
the advantages of written laws, to which they themſelves 
1 given their aſſent. 
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has been at once a greater uniformity in the price 


of it, and that that price upon an average has been 
lower. Both theſe effects have been aſcribed to 
this regulation, and, I confeſs, I thought very juſtly 
ſo, till I read Dr. Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
which has convinced me that the idea is totally 
groundleſs, and that this bounty, inſtead of hav- 
ing been of the ſuppoſed advantage, has been 


extremely pernicious in almoſt every pollble 
View. 


It is incomeftibly clear that it cannot have pro- 
duced the effects aſcribed to it, becauſe the ſame 
effects have appeared in France as well as in Eng- 
land, where no- ſuch bounties have been given, 
but, on the contrary, during the much greater part 


of the time, the ſtricteſt prohibitions have been 


tha no wheat at all ſhould be exported, 


As the matter is evident from this plain . 
tion of fact, it is no leſs fo from ſpeculation and 
theory, or, rather, from the very nature of things. 
When wheat is below a certain price, a bounty 
of five ſhillings a quarter is given by government 
on its exportation, which is a direct tax upon the 


community at large; and the quantity of wheat 


annually exported during the fourteen years, be- 
ginning with the year 1771, being a hundred thou- 


ſand quarters, this tax amounted to twenty thou 


ſand per annum through that whole period. But 
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this tax was 2 mere trifle to what it further occa- 
Foned: the five ſhillings a quatter bounty upon 
What went abroad, muſt inevitably have raiſed 


the price of that which ſtaid at home four ſhil- 


lings a quarter likewiſe. And as there are annu- 
ally conſumed in England and Wales at Ieaft 
ſeven millions of quarters, hence muſt have ariſen 
a tax upon the kingdom of one million two hun- 
dred thouſand a year, and this roo without any 
great final benefit to either landlord or farmer; 
for this tax, like all other taxes, muſt have ope- 


O 


rated to increaſe the price of manufactures, and 


every domeſtic neceſſary of life. Nay, even this, 
great as it is, is not all: as the bounty increaſed 
the price in plentiful years, ſo it increaſed the im- 
portation in ſcarce ones; thus augmenting the 
public burden both ways, and at the ſame time 
depriving the farmer of the benefit he would other- 
wiſe have received, from laying up his corn in his 
granaries during the ſeaſons of plenty. 


But this bounty, it is ſaid, is an encouragement 


to agriculture, becauſe it aſſures the farmer of a 


market for his corn, and that hence he exerts him- 


felf with diligence and activity, to improve his land 
and increaſe his produce, No doubt the certainty 
of a ready ſale for his crop, is the ſecret prin- 
ciple which animates the farmer, and has given 
rife to moſt of our agricultural improvements. 
Bur whence this aflurance ariſes, he never trou- 
T bles 
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| bles his head, He only knows that grow as much 


grain as he will, he can always advantageouſly dif. 
poſe of it. Whether this be owing to the bounty 
granted by government, or any other cauſe, it is 
the ſame to him, But that it cannot have ariſen 
from the bounty is inconteſtibly evident from the 


trifling exportation that bounty has occaſioned, In 


the fourteen years above referred to, there were, 
upon an average, nearly a million of quarters of 
wheat annually imported more than exported. 


Upon the whole, therefore, the bounty has nei- 


ther diminiſhed the average price of corn, cauſed 


a greater uniformity in its price, nor afforded en- 
couragement to agriculture; but, on the contrary, 
as far as it has operated at all, its operation, we 
have ſeen, has been extremely pernicious. —The 


real fact is this; our increaſed wealth, our increaſed 
manufactures, and our increaſed population, have 


occaſioned an increaſed demand for corn ; this in- 
creaſed demand has been a conſtant ſpur to the 


improvements of agriculture ; the improvements 
of agriculture have been chiefly accompliſhed by 
the large engroſſing farmer, and the gentleman who 


has turned his thoughts that way; the ſame im- 
provements have rendered our crops leſs dependent 
upon the variety of ſeaſons, effected a greater uni- 
formity in the product, and, of courſe, a greater 
uniformity in the price, as well as a lower average 
of it. And this brings us back to the point from 
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which we digreſſed, namely, that though ce en- 


5 Iargement and conſolidation of farms *, have in 
Th three 


* Should we carry back our view to the firſt origin of 
agriculture, we ſhould ſee perhaps almoſt as many farmers 
as there were families, each cultivating his little ſpot (like 

Adam drefling and tilling the garden of Eden) for his 
| own immediate ſupport ; each likewiſe, not improbably, fa- 
| bricating his own implements of huſbandry, and his own 

| |: articles of clothing, But things could not long remain in 
; 
F 
| 
f 


4 * this ſtate. It muſt ſoon have been diſcovered that implements 
of huſbandry and articles of clothing might be much better 
made by perſons whoſe time was entirely applied to that pur- 
poſe. Hence the ſmith, the carpenter, the wheel-wright, 
1 the comber, the weaver, the taylor. From this moment an 
} | enlargement of farms takes place. For the farmer muſt now 
| not only produce ſufficient for the maintenance of himſelf 
' and family, but for theſe ſeveral artiſts and manufaQurers. 
| If this ſociety be content with the mutual ſupply of the bare 
il coarſe neceſſaries of life, matters will remain nearly in the 
1 | ſame condition. But ſome of the farmers, and ſome of the 
i _ artiſts, by ſuperior ingenuity, induſtry, and care, or by 
greater good fortune, will unavoidably riſe above their neigh- 
bours, and by degrees become independent of the mere bu- 
ſineſs of farming, or the labours of the mechanic. Hence 
the proportion of the farmers to the reſt of the ſociety is till 
farther diminiſhed, and a new augmentation of farms be- 
comes neceſſary, This cannot always be effected witheur 
the conſolidation, or the joining two or more together. As 
the accumulation of riches in the hands of individuals in- 
creaſes, a taſte for luxury increaſes likewiſe, not only in eat- 
ing and drinking, but in dreſs, furniture, and equipage. 
Artiſts, mechanics, as , are multiplied ; towns are 
formed, and magnificent buildings are erected ; connections 
or competitions with foreign ſtates ariſe ; hence trade and 


15 commerce, 
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three different ways inereaſed the proportion of 
labourers (i. e.) by a diminution of the number of 
farmers, by the higher culture of our land, and by 
the ſupport and nouriſhment it has afforded to our 
manufactures; yet, at the ſame time, ſo has it pre- 
vented the augmentation of the price of corn and 


other proviſions, that it probably has not at all ad- 


vanced che expence of maintaining our multiplied 
Poor. 


\ 


As to the other part of the argument, the not 
allowing a proper quantity of land to cottages, ſo 
little change has taken place in this reſpe&, that it 
ſcarcely deſerves our notice. Thoſe which have 
four or five acres belonging to them, and which 
our author talks ſo much about, are more properly 


commerce, ſoldiers, ſailors, garriſons. and fortifications, ar- 
mies, ſhips of war, and ſhips of merchandize, and all the 
innumerable trains connected with them. Hence the im- 
provements of agriculture, and the ſtill farther enlargement 
and engroſſing of farms to ſupply this increaſed demand of 
proviſions. This is the natural courſe of things; this 
is the courſe in which-almoſt every improving country in 
Europe has proceeded; but none perhaps more rapidly than 
Great Britain, as none has more rapidly augmented its. trade 
and manufactures, its commerce and its' wealth, Whoever, 


therefore, complains of the enlargement and engroſſing of 


farms, complains of the inconteſtible proof of our increaſed 
riches and proſperity ; whoever would put a ſtop to the prac- 
tice, would put a ſtop likewiſe to our wealth, our popula» 
tion, and every improvement. 
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- ſmall farms than cottages, and their antowan 
has been ſufficiently attended to under that head. 
And as to cottages, more ſtrictly and properly ſo 
called, with a piece of ground adjoining ſufficient 
to produce garden ſtuff for the immediate uſe of 
the family, as far as my obſervation has extended, 
the old ones continue much as they were hereto. 
fore, thoſe only excepted where one tenement has 
been converted into two, which having been chiefly 
the caſe with what were formerly ſmall farms, there 
is ſtill, for the moſt part, as much garden ground 
for each as a cottage qught to have; and where 
entirely new ones have been erected, an equal, if 
not greater, quantity has generally been allotted. 
If, therefore, the fact has any where really taken 
place, and the reaſoning concerning it be moſt fully 
allowed, the application is of ſo narrow and con- 
fined extent, that it merits no attention in the ar- 
gument before us. 
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The preat and real Cauſe of the increaſed Proportion 


of our Poor, as well as of the increaſed Expence 

of maintaining them, is, that the Price of La- 
hour has not advanced ſo much as the Price of 
Proviſions. 


1 N the preceding pages we have taken a curſory 
— view of the cauſes to which the rapid increaſe of 
our Poor Rates has been imputed; and we have 
ſeen, I preſume, that none of them can ſtrictly and 
properly be conſidered as any cauſe at all, or, at 
moſt, by no means adequate to the effect produced. 


I will now ſtate what appears to me alone ſuffi- 
cient to have raiſed the complained of expences 
much higher than they have yet riſen, in order to 
place the Poor in a ſituation equally comfortable 

with that they poſſeſſed forty or fifty years ago. 
This is no other than that he price of labour has 


not advanced in Proportion to the advance in the price 


v4 proviſions, 


But before l endeavour to evince the full n 
of this, it. is neceſſary to obviate an objection which 
15 | has 
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has often been urged upon this head, which is, that 
high wages encourage idleneſs, and occaſion drink- 


ing and profligacy ; for that the workmen who are 


beſt paid are the pooreſt, and their families ſooneſt 
become burdenſome to pariſhes. Now this is no- 


thing to the preſent purpoſe, for want of the requi- 


fite diſtinctions. There are doubtleſs individual 
perſons who would ſpend all their earnings, were 
they ever ſo great; and, indeed, the more they 
could earn in a ſhort time, the more profligate, 
drunken, and worthleſs would they become. There 
are alſo perhaps bodies of manufacturers, who work- 
ing together in one ſociety or company, the higher 
their wages, the ſtronger would be their tempta- 


tions to drinking, the ſooner would they ſink into 


habits of ſottiſnneſs, and themſelves be the ſooner 


_ clothed with poverty and rags. And yet even this 


is far from being univerſally the caſe. In ſome of 
our moſt conſiderable manufacturing towns, Bir- 
mingham in particular, though the wages of the 
workmen is very conſiderable, the Poor are in a 


very comfortable condition, live well, and the 
| town at large is, in conſequence, one of the healthieſt, 


if not the moſt healthy, of its ſize, which 1s to be 
found in the kingdom. But whatever force is 
allowed the objection in particular ſituations, it 1s. 
by no means applicable to the bulk of the Poor, 
taken in town and country promiſcuouſly. In this 
general collective view, the temptations and allure- 
ments to Female conduct, and to ſocial intem- 


Perate 


1 

perate drinking, are neither ſo frequent, nor ſo 
immediate and powerful. But even admitting them 
to be at once equally urgent, and to return with no 
leſs frequency, they would ſtill fail of univerſal 
operation. The Poor are neither brutes nor fools: 
They have the ſame underſtanding, the ſame accute- 
neſs of penetration, and they uſe, as far as their ideas 
extend, the ſame conſequential reaſoning as their 
ſuperiours. If capable then, by aſſiduous appli- 
cation, of earning ſomething more than is adequate 
to their immediate neceſſities, will they work only 
three or four days in the week, and ſpend the reſt 
in idleneſs and riot, in drunkenneſs and debauchery? 
Give them common ſenſe, allow them the com- 
mon feelings and ſentiments of men, with the views 
and proſpects natural to the human mind, and they 
certainly will not. They are not without ſenſibility 
of the comforts and conveniences of life ; the hopes 
of ſecuring them will be a perpetual ſtimulus for 
making proviſion for future contingencies ; for 
ſickneſs and diſeaſe ; for the ſolace of age and in- 
firmity, or for the aſſiſtance of a riſing family. 
In North America, before the late revolt, country 
labour received double the wages given with us; 
at the ſame time the neceſſaries of life were vaſtly 
cheaper. Did this make the labourers idle? Did 
it produce a general ſcene of lazy and riotous pro- 
fligacy? Juſt the contrary, It was the keeneſt 
ſpur to the moſt vigorous induſtry. It removed 
every temptation to illicit intercourſe between the 
ſexes, 


. 
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ſexes, It gave every incitement to early marriage, 


Early marriage of courſe took place; a numerous 


offspring followed, and every additional child was 
additional wealth. The widow, with a large family 
of young children around her, inſtead of finking 
into deſpondeney, overwhelmed with immediate 
diſtreſs and miſery, was conſidered as poſſeſſed of 
ample fortune, and it was her own fault if ſhe 
formed not again the matrimonial bond. Thoſe 
parties, mean time, whoſe union was leſs prolific, 
ſoon laid up an independent competence, which 
rendered the evening of life ſerene and pleaſant: 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua ſi bona ent. 


High wages then, whatever pernicious influence 
they may have upon the minds of a few individuals, 
are to the bulk of poor men the moſt powerful 
incitement to diligent and regular induſtry, inaſ- 


much as they open to them the pleaſing proſpect 


of decent competence, and final repoſe from toil 
and fatigue. | | 5 


Having made theſe neceſſary preliminary ob- 
ſervations, let us now proceed to eſtabliſh our 
main point, that the real cauſe of the greatly in- 
creaſed expences of maintaining the Poor has been, 
that the advance in the price of labour bas not been 
equal to the advance in the price of proviſions. In 
order to ſettle this matter, it is previouſly requiſite 

3 to 


N 
to know the actual increaſe of theſe expences, the 
increaſe in the price of labour, and the preſent and 
increaſed number of our Poor. None of theſe par- 
ticulars can, perhaps, be aſcertained with perfect 
preciſion. They may, however, with that degree 
of correctneſs which ſubjedts of this nature generally 
admit of; and which therefore _— _ 2 
as wy latisfactory, 


With rep to the firſt: azide, a actual increaſe 
of the expences of maintaining the Poor; we have 
no very certain data, but a few years back. Two 
accounts have been laid before Parliament, one in 
the year 1776, the other in the year 1786, which | 

= 6 may afford us ſome-tolerable direction. The for- 
mer is contained in an abftra& of the medium 
annual expences of maintaining the Poor of this 
kingdom during the three years ending at Eaſter, 
4776, and which amounted to £ 1,529,780 os. 1d. 
The latter is given in the Report from the Com- 
mittee appointed to inſpect and conſider the re- 
turns made by the overſeers of the Poor relative 
to the ſtate of the Poor, and, on an average of the 
three years ending at Baſter 18 nn 
$8. 1 14d. 
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The Committee, upon comparing theſe two re- 
turns, appriſe the Houſe of Commons, that the 
medium annual inereaſe of expences in nine years, 

I commencing 


; + RU 
eommencing at Eaſter, 1776, and ending at Eaſter, 
1685, amounts to 474,458 J., 58. 10d. That is, 
as ſeems inevitably to follow, and as is I believe 
dhe general concluſion, the expences of maintaining 
the Paor of this kingdom, have, during the nine 
years now ſpecified, been gradually and annually 
increaſing at the rate of more than 50,0007. a year; 
and that this is the ratio in which it is ſtill advan- 
cing, if not even greater. But nothing, in every 
view, can be more fallacious. 


. s 
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In order to form a true judgment of the real and 
gradual advance of the expences in queſtion, a 
compariſon muſt be made between two periods in 
circumſtances perfectly ſimilar. But ſcarcely any 
thing can be more the reverſe of each other, in 
almoſt every reſpect, than the two periods to which 
the Committee have directed our attention. The 
former was during the height of a flouriſhing 
peace, when trade and commerce, and manufactures, 
and agriculture were boldly advancing, and the 
mechanic and the huſbandman were buſily and 

fully employed ; nor were either of them checked 


buy any peculiar ſeverity of ſeaſons; conſequently 
Wb the condition of the Poor muſt have been compa- 


ratively comfortable, and the expences of maintain- 


| | ing them proportionably light. The latter, in 
wo every particular, how directly contrary! It was 
1 Joon after the termination of an expenſive, unproſ- 
'f perous war, which muſt unavoidably have given a 
1 Rs — . temporary 


3 „ 8 
temporary obſtruction to all theſe advantages; 
muſt have thrown many perſons out of em- 
ployment, encreaſed the number of our Poor, 
greatly augmented, by additional taxes, the price 
of proviſions, and, what particularly enhanced 
theſe evils, it conſiſted of two or three ſuch ſevere 
winters as have ſcarcely happened, in immediate 
ſucceſſion, ſince the commencement of the preſent 
century. All. theſe circumſtances muſt have 
multiplied the difficulties and aggravated the mi. 
ſeries of the Poor. The expence of maintaining 
them may have been vaſtly increaſed without fug- 
geſting the idea of any ſuch great and regular ad- 
vance as ſeems to be the general apprehenſion. The 
laſt particular alone, the uncommon ſeverity of 
two or three winters directly following each other, 
probably made a difference of at leaſt a hundred 
thouſand a year. This is not unlikely even from 
the returns as they ſtand in the Appendix to the 
Report of the Committee. The Committee, indeed, 
have not thought proper to give us the nett ex- 
pence paid for the Poor in each of the years 1783 
4 and 5 (as it ſurely would have been proper to 
have done for the more diſtin& information of the 
houſe and of the public at large) but they have how-+ 
ever ſtated the ſums raiſed by 3 which 
ftand as follows“. 

In 
> REMARKS of the COMMITTEE. 


The Committee further obſerve, <* that they have high 
” | of conſiderably reducing the expences of entertainments at 
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In 1783, | 7 Nin 2,132,486 12 2 
1784 * * ” ene 7 ? 


the parochial meetings of officers, amounting to 11 57 
This is a moſt important intimation indeed! For this ſame 
11% 13 J. amounts to the enormous ſum of almoſt 209. to each 
pariſh or townſhip ; ; but we are encouraged to hope that there 
will be fo great a reduction of it, that theſe prodigals of pariſh 
officers, inſtead of ſpending the ſhameful ſum of 6d. a piece at 
each meeting, will, for the future ſpend only 34, or a groat, or, 
better ſtill, inſtead of the pariſh at large bearing the heavy 


burden „it will fall on the few individuals who take the trou- 
ble of rraqlaBiing the buſineſs, 


* of PAUPERY. 

The Committee alſo remark, that from the manner in 
* which the returns are made from moſt of the pariſhes, 
nothing can be collected to afford any uſeful informatiqn 
reſpefting the number of Poor who received conſtant, and 
«© who received occaſional relief. „ From the indefinite di- 
rections given, it muſt have been almoſt miraculous if better 
intelligence had been communicated, I know but one pariſh, 


within the compaſs of my preſent recollection, which made a 


return in anſwer to this particular that could be at all uſeful, 
and that was done in conſequence of the judicious reaſoning 
of a ſingle farmer on the ſubject. 


An anonymous writer in a late publication of, 4 ColleFion 
of Pamphlets relating to the Poor, has endeavoured to compute 
the number of perſons in this kingdom which receive paro- 
chial aſſiſtance. Going upon a fundamental miſapprehenſion 


_ given by the Committee who inſpeRted the returns of 1776, 


he 


C3 
The winter of 1783 was rather fevere, but thoſe 
of 1784 and 1785 were vaſtly more ſo; and we 
| he makes them not haif ſo many as they really are: This, 
if neceſſary, I could eaſily, I think, demonſtrate, But 
what is of mote conſequence, to myſelf at leaſt, is to correct 
a miſtake of my own. This writer has done me the honour 
to make ufe of my calculation of the number of people in 
this kingdom as deducible from the returns of houſes to the 
Tax Office; I take the preſent opportunity, indeed I think 
it abſolutely incumbent upon me, in order to prevent future 


errors, to acknowledge that that calculation of mine deſerves 


no credit ; it being founded on an entire miſconception of 
the manner in which the diſtrict and county ſurveyors make 
their collective returns of cottages. . This mittake ſeems not 
only to have eſcaped the notice of the public in general, but 
even the acute penetration of Dr. Price himſelf, What he 
intimates to be my miſtake on this head is merely his own miſ- 
apprehenſion ; and I muſt alfo take the liberty to obſerve, 
that the other miſtakes he imputes to me have no exiſtence 
but in his own imagination. This I will ſatisfactorily evince, 
ſhould I ever again publiſh on the general ſubje& of the 
population of this kingdom, for which I have by me very 
ample materials. I mean no inſinuation to the Doctor's diſ- 
advantage. For though I have ventured, on good grounds, 
to differ from him reſpecting this laſt article, and although I 
am not ſo fortunate as to adopt all his political, or all his 
theological tenets, I till look upon him with high veneration 
as a great and good man. For this I have ſufficient autho- 


rity in his Eſſay on Morals, his Eſſays on Miracles, Providence, 


and Prayer, his elaborate and valuable Treatiſe on Reverſion- 
ary Payments, and his late manly and eloquent Sermons; 
theſe will carry down his name with diſtinguiſhed honour 
to poſterity, when mine, and that of thouſands of vaſtly my 
ſuperiours, will be utterly forgotten. F 
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accordingly find the expences of them encreaſed 
-eonſiderably above 50,000 J. It is not improbable, 


on the very face of it, therefore, that the years 
immediately before, as well as thoſe immediately 
after, being each comparatively mild ſeaſons, 
were, from this cauſe alone, leſs expenſive by more 
than a- hundred thouſand pounds. That I might 
not however rely on mere ſpeculation, even though 
thus extremely , plauſible, I have collected the 
medium annual expence of maintaining the Poor 


in forty-two pariſhes, of very conſiderable extent, 


in the counties of Kent, Eſſex, and Suffolk, for 
the two years immediately preceding thoſe returned 
to Parliament, for theſe three years themſelves, 
and for the two years directly ſubſequent, and they 
appear as follows, 


Le + So d, 


The 113 of 1781 and 1782 2, 18,588 7 10 
— 1783-4 and 5 20, 264 10 5 
— ——1786--and 7 18,050 14 2 


Here it appears that the annual average ex- 


pences of theſe forty-two pariſhes during the three 


years returned to Parliament were about a twelfth 
part greater than the average of the two years im- 
mediately before, and about a ninth part greater 
than the average of the two years immediately 


following. If we ſuppoſe there has been a propor- 


tionable difference throuhogut the kingdom, and, 
2 


(% 

(as theſe pariſhes were taken at random, and with- 
out any previous motive for ſelection whatever) 
there appears no reaſon to ſuppoſe the contrary, the 
expences of the parliamentary period were above 
one hundred-and-fixty thouſand a year more than 
that immediately before it, and nearly two hundred- 
and-twenty-thouſand more than that immediately 
after. Hence ariſe two very pleaſing concluſions, 
iſt. That the expence of maintaining the Poor are 
at preſent actually decreaſing ; and that, 2dly, 
. Properly ſpeaking, they have been encreaſed only 
about 250,0007. in the courſe of eleven years, 
inſtead of upwards of 474, ooo J. in nine years, as the 
Committee have appriſed the Houſe of Commons; 
and, conſequently, that thoſe alarms on this ſubject 
which have been fo zealouſly ſpread amongſt us, to 
our no ſmall terror and affright, as if we were hur- 
rying faſt to ruin and deſtruction, are mere childiſh 
panics. For an increaſe of 250,0007. a year, in the 
courſe of eleven years, conſidering the events which 
have taken place in that compaſs of time, is a mere, 
trifle to what might have been expected. An expen- 
five war brought an additional debt of more than a 
hundred million. This occaſioned a variety of 
taxes, ſome of which have fallen upon what the 
preſent ſtate of things renders, even to the loweſt of 
our people, the immediate neceſſaries of life, ſuch as 
| ſoap, leather, candles, &c. and increaſed their price 
one fifth; wheat, mean time, in the diſadvantageous 
manner in which it generally comes to the poor 

| _ labourer, 
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labourer, has been almoſt fix ſhillings a buſhel, 
malt above four ſhillings and fixpence, butter and 
cheeſe have riſen three halfpence a pound, meat a 
penny. Twelve years ago our labouring Por 
were ſcarcely fix millions; they are now fix millions 


and a quarter *. Suppoſe each individual of them 


conſumes a quarter of wheat in a year, which is 
rather below the fact, and che ſum expended in 
their bread- corn alone is annually upwards of 
fourteen millions ſterling. Allow that leather, ſoap, 
candles, meat, beer, butter, cheeſe, after making | 
every abatement for thoſe who uſe but very httle 
of theſe, coſt one-fourth part more; and, admit- 
ting, that all theſe articles taken together are ad- 
vanced only one-fifth in their price, and we have 
an addition of feven hundred thoufand a year 
for the maintenance of our labouring Poor, with- 
out noticing the increaſe 1 in their numbers which 
has taken place, as Juſt now ſtated. What ad- 
vantage have they had to enable them to bear this 
augmented burden? What advance within the 
laſt ten or twelve years, has been made in their 
wages? Very little, indeed! In their daily la- 


bour, nothing at all, either in hvſbandry or ma- 


nufactures. In fome branches of the latter, by 
the iniquitous, oppreſſive practices of thoſe who 
have the direction of them, they are at this mo- 
ment conſiderably lower. The only advantage they 
enjoy more than they did a few years ago, is in 


* I include the wives and children, 
| Pieces 


@ 2 3 
Piece · M vrt, a cuſtom, to the mutual preſent benefit 
of maſter and labourer, more and more adopted. But 


it is to be obſerved that this is chiefly confined ta 
particular kinds of work, to particular ſeaſons of the 
year, and that the greateſt emolument of it is 
to perſons of peculiar dexterity and ability; nor 
ſnould it be forgotten, that whilſt it augments the 
wages of the workmen, it ſhortens the duration 
both of their lives and of their capacity for las 
bour *. So that the final advantage of this expe+ 
dient to the community at large, may, perhaps, be 
doubted ; but, at moſt, it can ſcarcely more than 
counterbalance the increaſe of three or four hundred 
thouſand in the numbers of- the Poor, which we 
have juſt obſerved has taken place within the pe- 
riod under our preſent conſideration, After, there» 
tore, every reaſonable deduction. made, we may 
fairly conclude, that the additional expence of 
maintaining the labouring families of this king- 


dom, in only the fame degree of comfort they 


were in ten or twelve years ago, cannot be leſs 
than ſeven hundred thouſand à year; two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand of theſe only we have ſeen 
are now paid by the middle and higher ranks, the 
'reft is ſqueezed out of the ich, and ed, and 
bones of the Poor. 


*. Dr, Smith, in his Wealth, * Nations, ſays, that thoſe 
London carpenters who work by the piece, ſeldom remain in 
their full vigour above eight years. 
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( 66 
The increaſe of our * then within the laſt 
ten or twelve years, is eaſily and fully accounted 
for, without the ſuppoſition of a wretched Stem 
of Poor Laws, or a defective execution of them; 


3 without having recourſe 7o the folly, and waſte, 
and extravagance of Pariſh Officers; the engroſſing 


of Farms ; the number of Ale houſes ; the increaſed 


vice and profligacy of the Poor; or the like fanci- 


ful and imaginary -cauſes, which have been ſo 
repeatedly rung in our ears, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. 


If we carry our reſearches thirty years further 


backwards, the matter, if poſſible, is ſtill more 


manifeſt. What ſum was annually raiſed about 
the commencement of this period, we have no 
certain well authenticated documents to inform 
us. Mr. Henry Fielding, in a very ſpirited pam- 
phlet publiſhed in the year 1753, tells us, I 


do not recolle& upon what authority, that it 


was then about a million ſterling per annum, 


This being admitted, from that time to the par- 


liamentary. return in the year 1776 its annual 
amount was increaſed above 500,000 J. Now, 
in the courſe of this interval, there was not only 
a vaſt increaſe in the price of proviſions in general, 
occaſioned, partly by a prodigious acceſſion of na- 


tional wealth, which diminiſhed the value of mo- 


ney ; partly, and in a much higher degree, by the 
load of taxes ariſing from an expenſive war ; bur 
| the 


hf 


Th 


Th © 


(6 ) 


the average price of wheat, which from 17.46 1 to | 


1765 was only thirty-two ſhillings a quarter, was, 
almoſt from that time to the year 1776, above 
forty-five, which circumſtance alone, agreeably to 


principles already laid down, muſt have increaſed 


the annual expence of living to the Poor nearly 


four millions, whilſt that cauſed by the advanced 
price of other proviſions could ſcarcely be leſs 


than a million more. 


There was nothing to anſwer this enormous 


increaſe in the expence of living, but the increaſe 
in the price of labour, which, upon an average, 


as appears by information now before me, from 
various parts of the kingdom, was very little, if 


any thing, more than two - pence in the ſnilling“, 


except 


In this county and neighbourhood the advance is ſcarcely 
ſo much as two-pence in the ſhilling by the day. Mr. 
A. Young tells me, that in his part of Suffolk day-work has 
riſen from ten pence to one ſhilling and two-pence in the 
winter. In harveſt, the advance has been from ten ſhillings 
a week to twelve ſhillings. A correſpondent from the ſouth- 
ern parts of the kingdom obſerves, that the increaſe in their 


counties is nearly as follows: 


| In 1737.—1787. 
Labourers out of doors | 
| ide Cen, 5 10d, —12d. a day. 
Agriculture, <4 Threſners — 9 —12 
| Labourers out of doors 6 
near great N 
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(68 ) 
except only the money earnt by piece- wort, which 
ten or twelve years agd was not nearly ſo. genera] 
as at preſent, This could not have diſcharged 
above three millions of the annually increaſed ex- 
pence. Of the remaining two millions, one-fourth 


only was paid by the public, and the want of the 


| reſt, an entire million and a half, gradually ſunk 
the Poor deeper and deeper in the gulphs of po- 
yerty-and wretchedneſs. ; 

The eauſe of the rapid increaſe of the Poor's 
Rates, both within the laſt ten or twelve years, 
and the thirty immediately preceding them, moſt 
clearly, and certainly is the greater advance in the 
price of proviſions than in the price of labour *. 


Many 
1737. 1787. 
ſScriblers — 14d, —15d. a day. 
| Shearmen 15 —18 


Weayer's wages raiſed 
Cloth manu- | about 2d. per day in 
facture, the coarſe trade, and 


| nothing at all in. the 
ſuperfine. 


(Women ſpinners — — 6 — 7 


Accounts from other quarters very well agree with theſe, 
and from the whole it is clear that the above eſtimate is by 
no means too low. | 

* Mr. Townſend, in his Differtation on the Poor Laws, 
p. 10, 11, ſecond edition, ſays, ** That the advance of our 
fe rates, and the diſtreſſes of the Poor, cannot have been 
f owing to the increaſed price of corn, becauſe, on an ave- 
ff rape of the 60 years which terminated the laſt century, 
6“ it was dearer than during the firſt 60 years of the preſent, 
„and nearly as dear as it has been fince the end of theſe 60 
| 6 years ; 


( 699 ) 


Many inferior cauſes, have, doubtleſs, contributed 


ſomething to the ſame general effect; but all thoſe 
together are mere trifles to this great and lead- 
ing one, which, alone. will account for the increaſed 
expences of ſupporting the Poor, as well as their 
increaſed number, and their increaſed diſtreſs. 


The ſame general effects, we have already ob- 
ſerved, have appeared in other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope; and perhaps it would be no difficult matter 


to trace the operation of the ſame cauſe in each. 


In France, as we ſaw in the beginning of theſe 
papers, the matter is inconteſtible, and, as the 


*© years ; nor can it have ariſen from the high price of lea- 
ther, ſoap, candles, and other ſmall articles needful in a 
family, becauſe the price of labour has been raiſed within 
*© a century in the proportion of four to ſix, and becauſe 
where the price of labour is higheſt, . and proviſions cheap- 


* eſt, there the Poor Rates have been moſt exorbitant.“ 


After what I have ſaid above, I ſhall not ſtay to diſpute 
theſe aſſertions, or analyze this reaſoning, but only aſk theſe 
plain queſtions, Are not the expences of living increaſed in 


the ſame proportion to the Poor as to the Rich? Nay, have 


not the former ſome increaſed diſadvantages peculiar to them- 
ſelves? And yet, can the latter now make as genteel ar de- 
cent a figure upon 300 J. a year as they might have done 
upon 200 a century, or even 50 years ago? If they cannot, 


I leave Mr. T. in full 6ndifturbed poſſeſſion of his facts, only 


reminding him, that an Engliſh labourer muſt have much 
more philoſophy than his ſuperiors, before he can live like 
a Scotch Highlander, and that his argument receives but lit- 
tle force from the inſtance of a people, whoſe women, from 
the wtetched penury they are ſuffered to live in, can bring up 
but one child out of twenty. 


2 | French. 


(709 

French very ſtrongly expreſs it, ſaute aux yeux. 
With reſpect to our own country, were we to carry 
our reſearches back through the whole of the pre- 
ſent century, and into the paſt, I make no doubt 
we ſhould ſee the ſame evils regularly flowing from 


the ſame ſource. What alone renders this pro- 
bable, at leaſt, is, that our complaints of the increaſe 


of our rates have generally been loudeſt, when the 
cauſe now mentioned has been moſt clear and 
manifeſt; nay, when, perhaps, the exceſſive price 
of bread- corn alone muſt have not only raiſed our 
parochial expences to the complained of height, 


but occaſioned prodigious additional hardſhips. It 


was between the years 1670 and 1690, that Lord 
Chief Juſtice Hales, Sir Joſeph Child, Mr. Tho- 
mas Firmin, &c. lamented the growing burden of 
our Poor, and aſcribed it partly to their increaſed 
profligacy, partly to the want of proper employ- 
ment, partly to the deficiency of our laws, or their 
imperfect execution ; in ſhort, to every cauſe but 
the true one, which one would have thought muſt 
not only have ſtruck theſe men of diſtinguiſhed 
penetration, but have been obvious to every man 
of common ſenſe, namely, the exceſſive price of 
bread-corn, which for almoſt twenty years toge- 
ther, was upwards of ſix ſhillings a buſhel. This, 
alone, muſt have occaſioned an additional expence 
to the whole body of labourers in this king- 
dom, of more than five times as much as the 
public paid for their maintenance, | 


In 


4 


ER 

In the courſe of the next eight or ten years the 

Houſe of Commons turned their attention to this 

ſubject, and Mr. Locke, Mr. Cary, and others, 

employed their reſearches to account for that load, 

which, in the general apprehenſion, was ſinking 

us into ruin, and, abſurd like their predeceſſors, 

they again imputed it to the vice and wickedneſs 

| ol the lower claſſes of our people. The price of 
wheat mean time, for nine years in ſucceſſion, was 
upwards of ſeven ſhillings a buſhel. Was it poſ- 

: | ble that any wages our labourers then received 
„„ a could enable them to purchaſe it, and ſecure them 
from the moſt grinding hardſhips? The three or 
four years immediately following, the price of corn 
was moderate, and we hear few, if any, complaints 
on this head. | 


In 1704 corn again roſe to almoſt ſix ſhillings 
a buſhel, and out ſteps Mr. Daniel Defoe, and 
addreſſes the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in 
Parliament aſſembled, and diſplays much bril- 
liancy of genius, and ſome plauſibility of argu- 
ment, upon the idleneſs and vices of the Poor, 


and makes his Propoſals for their better regulation 
and employment. Ge 


— 


In the year 1735 wheat was between five and ſix 
ſhillings a buſhel ; and Mr. Hay, M. P. publiſhed 
Remarks on the Laws relating to the Poor, with 


his Scheme for their better Relief and Employ- 
ment. 2 


In 


( 72 ) 
In 1752 and 1753 wheat was again between five 
and ſix ſhillings a buſnel; and Mr. Alcock makes 
Obſervations on the Defect of our Poor Laws, and 
on the Cauſes and Conſequences of the great Encreaſe 
and Burden of the Poor, with Propoſals for re- 
| dreſſing theſe Grievances. Lord Hilſborough and 


Sir Richard Lloyd repeat theſe complaints, and 


bring forward their reſpective Plans of Reforma - 
tion; and Mr. H. Fielding likewiſe offers his Pro- 
ject of effectual Proviſion for the Poor, for amend- 
ing their Morals, and for rendering them «/eful 
Members of Society; as if it was not to their uſeful- 
neſs we owe all that we enjoy. 


In 17 . 17 575 ak 1758, wheat was almoſt ſeven 
ſhillings a buſhel : the cries of the Poor were im- 
portunate, and publications, complaints, and 
ſchemes, again were numerous. Four years after 
this, in immediate ſucceſſion, corn was cheap, and 


all was till and filent ; the lower claſſes of people, 


it ſeems, were not quite ſo wicked and profligate; 
but in 1763 wheat was forty-five ſhillings a quarter, 
and the Rev. Mr. Cooper, M. A. favours us with 


Definitions and Axioms relative to Charity, Chari- 


table Inſtitutions, and the Poor Laus. All thele 


gentlemen doubtleſs meant well, and, perhaps, did 
conſiderable good; they certainly diſplayed much 
goodneſs of heart, much ingenuity and keenneſs 


of penetration; nor do I blame them for publiſh- 


ing when moſt * to procure attention; I only 
wonder 


9 


6780 


wonder they ſo little adverted to the manlſeſt cauſe 
of the evils complained of, and that they ſpent ſo 


much time in framing ſchemes to remove what 
human wiſdom never can remove or prevent; and 


which can only, from time to time, be ſomewhat - 
alleviated by the more plentiful aſſiſtance of thoſe 
who are able to afford it, either by VO do- 


nations, or forced contribution. 


Upon the whole, there is a long and uniform 
chain of evidence to eſtabliſh our main point, that 


the increaſing miſeries and expences of the Poor 
have been owing to the greater advance in the price 


of proviſions, either gradual, or ſudden and tem-- 


porary, than in the price of labour. 


SEC r. 2 


A Conclufion, which may ſeem naturally to ariſe from 
the Doctrine of the foregoing Section, obviated. 


It may not here be improper to obviate a con- 
cluſion, which, at firſt ſight, may ſeem deducible 
from the doctrine we have endeavoured to eſtabliſh ; 
namely, If the price of proviſions has increaſed 


_. faſter than the price of labour, it is a clear evidence 


of the declining proſperity of the kingdom, and a 
certain indication of approaching ruin. For when 
4 mation is in a progreſſive ſtate, is not the demand 

to | E | for, 
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( 74) 
for, and, conſequently, the price 'of labour conti- 
nually advancing likewiſe, even faſter than the price 
of proviſions? And, in its declining condition, 
does not the reverſe commonly take place ?- This, 
it: maſt be acknowledged, is very generally true. 
It is true, however, only under certain reſtrictions, 


and while other things remain nearly the fame. 


There may be a conſtant, and greatly increaſing 
demand for labour; and yet, ſuch may be the in- 
creaſe of people, and ſuch the abridgment and fa- 
cilitation of labour itſelf, that the price of it may 
make very flow, if any advances at all, This, in 
a great meaſure, ſeems to have been the caſe with 
us. Manufactures and agriculture, within the laſt 
thirty ox forty years, have flouriſhed and increaſed 
to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree, inſomuch that it 
would be far from extravagant to aſſert that the 
work done in the former, within the period now 
mentioned, is more than tripled, and, in the latter, 


- nearly doubled; at the ſanie time, ſo great has been 


the increaſe of our people, ſuch the abridgment 
and facilitation of the work itſelf, partly from the 
greater dexterity of the workmen, in conſequence 
of the diviſion and ſimplification of their labours, 
ſtilb more from the invention of machines, and ya- 
rious ingenious contrivances, that the price of the 
workmanſhip has been little advanced; there being 


generally hands in abundance to perform it, and 


the maſter having, as it were, the choice of wham 


he ſhall employ. Hence the flouriſhing ſtate of 


2 QUT 
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Sur trade, and the vaſt extent and improvement of 
our huſbandry ; hence the general proſperity of the 
middle ranks, and hence the enormous wealth of'a 

few individuals of originally large capitals ; but 
hence likewiſe the comparative lowneſs of wages, 
and the increaſing poverty and wretchedneſs of our 
labouring claſſes. What therefore has been the 
frequent ſubje& of lamentation, as the harbinger 
of national ruin, has been the real ſource: of our 
riches and e TIP DF 47-4 —_ 


| There is, indeed, I cannot help thinking, . 
ching peculiarly ungenerous, in our complaints of 
the burdenſomeneſs of our Poor. Within the laſt 
forty years the rent of our houſes and land are in- 
creaſed eight or ten millions; the wealth' of eur 
farmers and tradeſmen is augmented in ſimilar 
proportion; that of our merchants and leading 
manufacturers in a degree infinitely greater. And 
ſhall we grudge to allow of this abundance two 
millions a year towards the ſupport of thoſe from 
the labour of whoſe hands and the ſweat of whoſe 
brows we have derived the whole? Shall we grind 
their faces, and {queeze themyto deaths; and then 
have the cruel abſurdity of aſcribing their fate to 
their increaſing vice and profligacy ? Raiſe their 
wages in proportion to their increaſed expence of 
living, or give them proviſions as they had them 
forty years ago. Give them wheat at 45. a buſhel, 
malt at 25. 64. butter at 5d. or 64. a pound, meat 
. | and 
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196) 
and cheeſe at . ſoap, candles, &c. at 5d. : Do this, 
and we need no new code of laws, nor better exe- 
cution of the old ones; the two millions, ſo loudly 
bewailed, ſoon would diminiſh ; our labourers 
would once again be comfortably fed, and decently 
clothed; their dirt and their filth would be waſhed 
away; their rags and their nakedneſs would no 
longer offend our ſight; in perfect neatneſs once 
more would they crowd our places of worſhip, and 
that degree of vice and wickedneſs which we our- 
ſelves have occaſioned would gradually depart. 
But as neither of theſe is to be expected ; as neither 
of theſe, in the preſent ſtate of things, can perhaps 
be really or eaſily accompliſhed ; let us contem- 
plate, as we at firſt propoſed, a few of the leading 
.parts of ſome of the principal of the modern 
ſchemes for reducing the expences of the Poor, 
and rendering their condition more eaſy and com- 
fortable. 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 


: PART 
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FN 


4 fliebt Examination of ſome of the leading 
Parts of the principal of our modern Schemes 


for the better Ronny" and Management 97 
the Poor. 


8 e F. I. t 


: Houſes of Induftry.—T heir Reduction of Expence. 


O F thoſe who have employed their thoughts in 
framing ſchemes for the better relief and employ- 
ment of the Poor, Mr. Gilbert makes a very diſ- 
tinguiſhed figure. I do not intend to enter into a 
minute examination of his very extenſive and com- 
plicated plan, but ſhall chiefly confine myſelf to 
what ſeems to form a very conſiderable, and indeed 
principal part-of it ; namely, the incorporation of 
pariſhes, for erecting what are called Houſes of 
Induſtry, for the joint reception, maintenance, and 
employment of their Poor. 


Two very important points to be aimed at in 
any undertaking relative to the ſubject before us, 
are the reduction of expence, and the preſervation 
of health. Let us 2 enquire how far 


Houſes 
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Houſes of Induſtry recommend themſelves under 
each of theſe heads reſpectively. 


Mr. Gilbert, in order to prove' their prodigious 


advantages towards the reduction of expence, tells 


us that the incorporated hundreds of Clavering and 
Loddon, conſiſting of 41 pariſhes, Eaft and Weſt 
Flegg of 20, and Saunditch and Mitford of 50, 
containing in all 111 pariſhes, in the county of 
Norfolk, according to the return made to Parlia- 
ment in 1776, were at the expence of about 9000 J. 
a year in maintaining their Poor; but that this 
ſum, on a medium of the years 1783, 1784, and 
1785, was reduced to about 8000 J. He likewife 
informs us that 41 unincorporated pariſhes, the 
neareſt adjacent to theſe i incorporations reſpectively, 
increaſed their expences in the ſame compaſs of 
time from 4299 to 5154 14 That is, the 111 
incorporated pariſhes reduced their expences in the 
interval of eight or ten years in nearly the ratio of 
100 to 90; while the 41 unincorporated ones in- 
creaſed theirs almoſt in the proportion of 100 to 
120. © This,” ſays Mr, Gilbert, “is demonſtra- 
ce tion of the comparative merit of the regulations 
te under the new ſyſtem in point of expenditure.” . 
I muſt beg leaye to obſerve, that it is fo far from 
demonſtration, that it ſcarcely amounts to ſuper- 


ficial plauſibility. For it is to be remembered that 


the incorporated pariſhes were under the direction 


of gentlemen of probably ſuperior talents and 


L abilities, 


1 
abilities; animated with zeal for the ſucceſs of a 
new and favourite ſcheme, and yer, after all, the 
reduction of expence they have effected is a mere 
trifle ; not half ſo much as I have known occa- 
ſionally accompliſhed in particular pariſhes, by 
the ſkill and management of overſcers or other 
ann upon the old ſyſtem. 


But it is ſaid that at the ſame time this reduc- 
tion took place in the incorporated pariſhes, the 
expence in the unincorporated ones of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood was conſiderably advanced. 
True. But what were theſe years? There were 
in the courſe of them two or three uncommonly 
ſevere winters; a circumſtance peculiarly to the 
advantage of houſes of induſtry when compared to 
pariſhes at large, where there are no ſuch inſtitu- 
tions. In the houſes of induſtry above referred to 
taken collectively, there were about a thouſand 
paupers. Theſe, diſperſed over their reſpective 
pariſhes, would have required, perhaps, during the 
pinching ſeverity of the weather, between two and 
three hundred fires; whereas in the three houſes of 
induſtry there were probably not thirty, This 
article alone, to ſay nothing of the unuſual number 
thrown out of employment through the ſeveral 
pariſhes by the inclemency of the ſeaſons, would. 


make a conſiderable part of the * dif- 
ference. 


I will, 
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I will, however, readily acknowledge that Mr. 
G. might have choſen inſtances much ſtronger to 
his purpoſe. The reduction of expence in other 
houſes has been vaſtly greater, and which he might 
have contraſted with pariſhes in their neighbour- 
hood. This has been remarkably the caſe in that 


opened at Michaelmas, 178 1, by the Hundred of 


Cosford, near Sudbury, in Suffolk, which receives 
the Poor of eighteen pariſhes. Prior to the eſtabliſh- . 
ment of this houſe, the annual expence of main- 
taining their Poor, on an average of ſeven years, 
ending in the year 1779, was 26421.; this at 
Michaelmas 1786 was reduced to 740; and, on 
a medium of the five years, to about 1000 “J. A 
moſt ſtriking reduction moſt certainly, We muſt 


not, however, be too ſanguine in our concluſions. 


We are not told how many poor perſons were re- 
lieved before the opening of the houſe ; how many 
were deterred from entering it by the terrors of 
confinement, and the horrid 1dea of being baniſhed 
from their neareſt and deareſt connections ; what 
hardſhips they rather ſubmitted to, and how many 
turned vagabonds, and migrated from their 
pariſhes. But however this might be, there was 
one very ſtriking circuw{tance. In the courſe of 
five years the average number of inhabitants was 
reduced from near 190 to about 145. In the na- 
tural courſe of things, there could hardly have 
been this diminution of neceſſitous perſons in the 
parithes at large, It was not improbably owing 

bw then 


CF 25 
theñ eicher to dhe houſe being an object of horror 
or to the uneommon mortality in it during the firſt 
two or three years; perhaps to both. In the year 
+782 almoſt one half of the average number of its 
inhabitants died, and in 1783 and 1784, more 
than one-fourth. After this horrible ſlaughter, is 
it ſurpriſing there was a great reduction of ex- 
. ? 


% 


But even admitting that no ſuch cauſes con- 

' tributed to this reduction, where is the ſecurity 
of its continuance ? It is at preſent the acknow- 
ledged effect of uncommon ſkill, ability, and 
zealous exertion in one of its moſt active ſuper- 
intendents. But can a ſucceſſion of theſe be ex- 
pected in any individuals after the preſent novelty 
1s over, after the preſent zeal is evaporated ? Have 
not ſimilar reductions been accompliſhed by pa- 
rochial workhouſes? And yet, in the revolution 
of a few years, have they not relapſed into their 
old courſe, and their expences, at length, ariſen 
to the ſame enormous height as the reſt of their 
neighbours ? About fifty or ſixty years ago, Mr. 
Townſend informs us, in his Ob/ervations on various 
Plans offered to the Public, for the Relief of the 
Poor, workhouſes were opened in the fourteen fol- 
towing towns and pariſhes: — Greenwich, Chatham, 
Maidſtone, Stroud, and Tunbridge, in Kent; St. 
Paul's, in Bedford; Luton, 1 in Bedfordſhire; Brad- 
| M ford, 


632) 
ford, in Wilts; St. Alban's, Peterborough, 
_ Chertſey, Hornchurch, Stockport, and Chelmsford, 
Before the eſtabliſhment of theſe houſes, their 
aggregate annual expence was about 83661, which, 
in a very few years, was reduced to 42721. or 
nearly one half ; and yet, as appears by the late 
returns to Parliament, theſe very pariſhes have now 
raiſed their yearly expenditure to 19, 466 J.“ So 
tranſient have been the benefits of theſe workhouſes. 
Is there greater, or even ſo great probability that 
thoſe of the houſes of induſtry will be more per- 
manent? Axe the perſons chiefly engaged in the 
care and direction of them ſo much or ſo immedi- : 
ately intereſted in it? Tradeſmen and farmers are 
directly and inftantaneouſly concerned in lowering 
the pariſh rates, becauſe they directly and inſtan- 
taneouſly pay them out of their own pockets. 
Gentlemen and landlords are only remotely fo ; 
the more they can reduce the preſent rates, the 
more will they raiſe their future rents. The work- 
houſes were chiefly ſet on foot by perſons of the 


„ Such,” ſays Mr. Townſend, are the boaſted advan- 
tages of pariſh wor khoufes, which operate like the figures 
we ſet up to ſcare the birds, till they have learnt firſt to 
© deſpiſe and ther: to perch upon the object of their terror, 
Had thefe eſtabliſhments been upon a larger ſcale ; had 
they comprehended extenſive diſtricts, or received the Poor - 
of the whole country, the firſt effect had been more re- 
markable ; not only as holding out the terror of confine- | 


„ ment, but as adding baniſhment to the loſs of liberty.“ 
Obſervations &e, p. 19. 


former 


\ 


XG) 
former deſcription; the houſes of . * 
eſtabliſhed by men of the latter f. 


But granting che s and moſt permanent 
reduction of expence, this is a mere trifling conſi- 
deration in compariſon of what we are next to en- 

quire into; the influence of theſe inſtitutions upon 
the lives, the health and ſtrength of the Poor. 


r 
Mortality of Houſes of Induſtry, 


' The firſt circumſtance which naturally ſtrikces us 
reſpecting large workhouſes, or houſes of - induſtry, 
is, that great numbers ſubſiſt together in a mores cloſe 
and confined manner, than while diſperſed in pri- 
vate habitations through their reſpe&ive pariſhes, 
| This occaſions a. degree of heat im the atmoſphere, 
which diminiſhes its fitneſs for 1 eſpiration; this 
unfitneſs is not a little encreaſed by paſſing throuph 
ſuch à number of lungs, which intirely deſtroys the 
vivifying quality of the air, even ſuppoling them 
all in perfect health. But * is to be remembered 


11 as extracts from only "46 pariſhes i in Kent connected 
with a kind of houſe of induſtry, and, contrary to what is the 


general fa& in moſt others, three of them have encreaſed 
their rates ſince the parliamentary return. 
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the old , the maimed and diſeaſed; the weak, the 
ſickly, and the infirm. To this pernicious maſs 


is added the unhealthy ſmells from the raw mate- 


rials of the manufactures performed in the houſes, 
whether wool, hemp, flax, optton, &c This 
heterogeneous mixture of putrid effſuvia is inhaled 
by the tender lungs of the young, and the debi- 
litated ones of the old and infirm, and cannot but 


be highly deſtructive of the firſt principles of 


life; nor is it poſſible that the ftrifteſt attention to 
cleanlineſs and diet, nor the moſt regular venti- 
lation, fumigation, &c. of the apartments, ſhould 
fully and entirely counteract the baleful influence. 


Theſe may certainly effect much, and, I am per- 


ſuaded, that whatever can be done by any or all 
theſe means conjointly, really has been done by the 
wiſdom and prudence of the gentlemen who have 
the ſuperintendence of theſe inſtitutions. By ſtrict 
unremitted obſervance of theſe ſeveral particulars, 
Captain Cook, we are told, loſt but a ſingle man 
in the circumnavigation of the Globe; whereas, his 
predeceſſors, not having uſed equal precautions, had 
ſometimes returned with ſcarcely a quarter of their 
original complement. It ſhould not however be 
forgotten, that a.ſhip and a houſe are very different 
things; that a perpetual ſucceſſion of freſh and 
pure air is perhaps more eaſily procured in the 
former, which is in almoſt perpetual motion, thay 


(%) 

: in the latter, which is fixed to a ſpot; and it is 
jikewiſe to be obſerved, that the ſailors were em 
ployed in no unwholeſome manufactures; nor did 
they conſiſt of the young and the old; the weak, 
the infirm; and the fiekly; but were men who 
embarked in perfect health, (him only excepted 
who died) and in the moſt vigourous, and leaſt 


1 


n ue of human exiſtence. | 10 * 


her thing very unfaroursble- be tlie healthi- 
neſs of theſe houſes, is the dreadful ſituation the 
inhabitants are in when any infectious - diſorder 
appears among them. We know with what rapi- 
dity theſe ſpread, even in large populous towns, 
vhere every meaſure is uſed to prevent communica- 
tion. - How much muſt this rapidity be accelerated 
among perſons under the ſame” roof, where the 
contagion is almoſt immediate and inſtantaneous: 
It is true, medical affiſtance is always at hand. 
But how imperfect amends! Towards the latter 
end of laſt ſummer, the ſmall-pox broke out in 
the Stow houſe of induſtry in Suffolk. Thirty-ſix, 
out of about one hundred-and-ſixty then in the 
houſe, ſoon caught it; of whom ſeven died. In 
the country pariſhes probably not fo many would 
have had it, or periſhed with it, in twenty years. 
The politician will- ſay indeed they were moſt of 
them paſt the age of ſocial utility ; one being 67, 
10 5 faſt een to 80. Humanity and the 
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( % ) 
feeling heart will, ſuggeſt different ſentiments, 
However, in juſtice it muſt be added, that inocu- 
lation immediately put an effectual ſtop to all 
further ravages. Sixty-ſix, were inoculated, of 
which number only one died, and that a woman 
turned of n. 


| ** * are other infectious diſtempers for which 
medical ingenuity has not yet invented any ſuccesful 
mode of inoculation. In October 1782 the meaſles 


attacked, the inhabitants of the Cosford houſe of 


induftry, which, judging from the very modeſt 
and excellent account of jt given by the Rev, Mr. 
Mills i No. 34 of Mr, A. Young's Annals of Agri= 


cultures is, in all reſpects, one of the beſt regulated 


average number of Paupers was about 170, and of 
children under fifteen a little above ſixty. And 
yet, in leſs than four months there were twenty- fout 
burials, The ſame diſorder, in the year 1785, 
broke out in my pariſh of Dunmow, and a vaſt 
number of the children caught it. Our total po- 
pulation was upwards of 1600, of which were 
between five and ſix hundred children under 15. 
In the courſe of five months, only four children 
died of this malady, and our whole number of 
tunerals did not exceed twenty. 


In che years. 1767 and 1781, a putrid fever 
viſited the Bulkingham Houſe ; in the firſt of theſe 
| h twe 


* 


; N 
two years 122, and in the ſecond 130 perſons 
died out of an average of about 300; in 1774, 126 
in the Heckingbam Houſe perifhed of this complaint, 
out of an average of about 220; at Shipmeadow, 
in the year 1781, eighty-four were loſt out of an 
average of about 200; and in the Stow houſe, 
during the three years 1781-2 and 3, in imme - 
diare ſucceſſion, the annual deaths were W of 
Ne from the ns diſtemper. 


Theſe facts, in n uniſon with the above Fetal 
reaſoning, render it probable, at leaſt, that Houſes 
of Induſtry of the ſrze we have hitherto noticed, 
cannot be ſo healthy for the individuals they con- 


tain as a reſidence in ſeparate dwellings diſperſed 
through their reſpective country pariſhes. This is 


evidence, however, upon which I would not ven- 
ture to form any decided opinion. 


The moſt farisfaftoty proof the ſubject ſeems to 
admit of, reſults from a compariſon of the num- 
ber of deaths. in theſe houſes of perſons in fimilar 
circumſtances as to age, previous ſicklineſs &c. 
with thoſe in pariſhes at large. The principal 
difficulty in the caſe is to aſcertain this ſtmilatity 

with a ſufficient degree of preciſion, 


t Theſe died, it ſeems, not of a putrid fever, but, as ſup- 
poſed, from being ates into the houſe before it was pra- 
perly prep ared. 

It 
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It is in vain to look for it among the adult 
inhabitants of theſe houſes; who, conſiſting chiefly 
of the old, the infirm, and the ſickly, with a very 
ſmall proportion indeed of thoſe in perfect health,, 
and in the moſt vigourous part of life, their ag- 
gregate mortality may be vaſtly higher than in 
pariſhes at large, without the ſmalleſt imputation 
of peculiar unhealthineſs. ; 

But there is a deſcription of - perſons with regard 
to whom the ſimilarity in queſtion may be pretty 
eaſily ſettled. Mot of the children under fourteen 
or fifteen, years of age, are, I preſume, admitted, 
nearly in the fame condition as the children of the 
Poor are in general to be found in their reſpective 
pariſhes. It is true, indeed, a ſickly child in a family 
may. ſometimes bring ſuch family to need paro- 
chial aſſiſtance ſooner than it would otherwiſe do : 
but the parents would generally ſubmit to any 
hardſhip rather than ſend ſuch a child by. itſelf, 
and intirely alone, into a Houſe of Induſtry ; and if 
the whole family went, ſhould it conſiſt of four or 
five children, as would probably be the caſe in the 
neceflitous. condition now alluded to, the whole 
would be nearly in the fame circumſtances as the 
Poor of pariſhes in general; as few families of that 
ſize but have frequently one ill. And it will 
ſeldom happen that four or five children in a family 
are fick together, except of infectious diſtempers; 
under which it would ſurely be madneſs to admit 
g | | them 


2 % ) 

| chem into the Holiſe'at all. Children, I imagine; 
are, for the moſt part, received into theſe man- 
| fions, either becauſe the family is too numerous 
for the parents to maintain, or upon the death of 
the father or mother, or both, and without any 
regard to their own peculiar ſicklineſs, or the con- 
trary. It is, therefore, highly probable, that the 
Whole body of children in theſe Houſes are ad- 
mitted very nearly under the ſame average cir- 
cumſtances of health or ſickneſs, as are to be met 
with among the children of the Poor at large, 
while Mig in their n PROM Po 


There is, however; a poſſibility of the contrary, 
and I am willing to make conſiderable allowance 
for it. I muſt at the ſame time remark, that there 
is a circumſtance on the other ſide the queſtion, 
which will more than counterbalance this. A 
ſmall proportion of the children reſiding in theſe 
houſes were born there; there are a ſmall proportion 
likewiſe under two years of age, a ſmaller ſtill un- 
der one. But it is well known, that the firſt 
month and the firſt and ſecond year, ate at leaſt 
ten times as mortal as any period between two and 
fifteen. I. ſee by the liſt of children inoculated in 
the Stow Houſe laſt September, thoſe under five 
years old, are but a ſeventh part as many as thoſe 
_ between five and twelve, and in the Heckingham 
-Houſe laſt December, they were nearly as 1 to 3*, 
8 in my pariſh of Dunmow, they are as 

- "mY 2 to 
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'2.t0.5.. In the Heckingham Houſe, at the time 
now. mentioned, the children under two years, 
were only vsth of thoſe between two and ten; 
in Dunmow they are as 1 to about 31. It is eaſy 
to ſee how vaſtly. this circumſtance i is in favour of 
the Houſes of Induſtry, 
| It has been ſuggeſted Gs the number of chil- 
dren in theſe houſes is extremely fluctuating; that 
there are ſometimes, for. inſtance, 100 in a houſe, 
ſometimes 120, at others, only 80; that many 
are admitted one month, and a few months after 
| fome of them are taken out by their parents; that 
ſome, in the interval, have died, thereby adding 
to the annual burials, without much increaſing the 
average number annually maintained in the Houſe; 
and, in fact, as a very obliging and indefatigable 
* correſpondent has diſcovered, a third part of the 
whole number of children are thus alternately ad- 
mitted, and diſmiſſed in the courſe of the year. 
All this is readily allowed; but I muſt ſtill inſiſt, 
that, independent of the circumſtance already no- 
ticed, the different ages and the different degrees 
of health or ſicklineſs of the children thus admitted 
and diſmiſſed, it is of no conſequence; of no im- 
portance at all is it, other particulars. remaining 
the fame, whether 100 children are maintgined in 
che Houſe uniformly throughout the year, or there 
be ſix months 120, and ſix months only 80, the 


* 


thing to be regarded, in our preſent view, being 
merely the annual averagſgmme. 


In order to make our obſervations more accu- 


rate and deciſive, I wiſhed to procure the annual 


average number of children in theſe houſes of every | 


age from one month 'to fifteen years, and "the 
annual average number of deaths'at each of thoſe 


ages reſpectively; but I ſoon found that ſuch mi- 
nute information was not attainable, I muſt be 
content with ſuch intelligence as I have been able 
to obtain, and even this, I flatter mlt will be 
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Upon fairly a rar Co circumſtances 


above ſtated, it appears to me extremely probable, 


if not abſolutely certain, that if the country Houſes 
of Induſtry are really as healthy as the country 


pariſhes at large, the proportion of the deaths of 


children under fourteen or fiftèen years of age 


ought by no means to be greater in the forther 
than in latter. Let us enquire what is this pro- 


portion in country pries. N 
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"GREAT DUNMOW, ESSEX. 


” 


The number of children in this pariſh MY | 
M reality. 
under 15. on a medium of two ſur- 
pyeys, the firſt made i in January 178 5, 
the ſecond i in January 1788, is 545; . 
and the anqual deaths 13“, which is 
about . 5 5 1 in 41e 


HUNTON, near MAIDSTONE, 1 KENT. 


The number of children i in this pariſh, | . 
on a medium of two ſurveys, ohe 
made i in 1782, the other 1788, ig 

8 57.3 their annual deaths, on an 


: average of eight years, were about | 
45 which! 1 _ , a4 a 
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4 CAVENHAM, in SUFFOLK 


* 
* 
* 
8 
a9 1 
13 


The total population 200, and the 
number of children under 15 18 at 
preſent 104 ; ; during the laſt 21 
years only 2 5 of this denomination 
have died, or ſcarcely 17 annually, 
which | is 9 „* 40 
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' THORNDON, in SUFFOLK! D 


The 20nd: epi "of a bei . eie 
according to a very accurate ſurve - 
made in the year 1782, by he 
Rector, the ingenious Mr. T. 
a Howes, Was 482, and the number 
of children under 14, 205 3 _ 22920663108 
which only. one died from the time 
of we bee to November _ oy in 1009 
Theſe two lat 8 are inſtanods of loch 
uncommon healthineſs, as to be above even the 
uſual country fandard; the annual mortality of che 
total population of the latter being about 1 in 58, 
on an average of twenty years; and of the former 
only 1 in 66 on an average of the laſt ten years. 
Cavenham, indeed, containing only 200 people, 
is too ſmall for any general application. There 
are, however, I make no doubt, vaſt numbers of 
country pariſhes, both in Norfolk and Suffolk, as 
| healthy as either of them. The pariſhes of Thorn- 
don and Witheringſet, near Bury, immediately 
contiguous to each other, contain between them, 
by a ſurvey of 1782, 1265 inhabitants; their joint 
annual mortality, on a medium of twenty years, ig | 
1 in 53. And, according to an account ſent 


The number of the deaths of infants ſince A I am | 
not informed. 
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me by the ingenious Mr. Rickard, of Lantriſant, 


in Glamprganſhire; the five pariſhes of Lantriſant, 
Lanwonno, Aberdaw, Lantewitvairdw, and Yſtrad- 


ywodog, contained, by 4 ſurvey! in 278 1, 3816 
inhabitants, and their annual burials, on an average 
of the ten years ending with 1781, were exactly 


64, which is only one in 397 of their joint total 


population. Whoever duly conſiders theſe ſeveral 
inſtances, cannot but think that the pariſhes of 
Hunton and Dunmo are inferior, in point of 
bealthineſs, to the general run of country pariſhes. 
However, as the Houſes of Induſtry comprehend 
not only mere country pariſhes, but alſo the mar- 
ket towns which happen to be in their reſpective 
diſtricts en hundreds, Dunmow is, perhaps, as pro- 
per a place as could have been fixed upon, with 
which to compare them, it conſiſt ing both of town. 
and country; and the town, in contradiſtinction to 
the country part of the pariſh, containing between 
eight and nine hundred people. Its total popula - 
tion, upon an average of two ſurveys, the one made 


deaths, on a medium of the laſt twenty years, 
preciſely 40%, which is 1 in about 41. This is 
certainly not below the average mortality of com- 
mon ſized market towns and country pariſhes taken 
together; and its yearly. deaths of children, we 

have ſeen, is 1 in 41. Thoſe in the Houſes oſ 


| Induſtry ought not to be in higher Fe 


How is the fact? 133 
. BULK- 


685 


BULKINGHAM HOUSE, IN SUFFOLK, 


Opened ORober 1766, total average an- 
nual number of paupers during 20 
years about 300; of children under 15 
about 200; of which have annually * 

© died 22585 are 72> 


N. B. Average number of children un- 
der two years about 20, of which very 
nearly half annually die ; in Dunmow 


1 in $& 


the proportion is but about 1 in 9. 


Mr. Avarne, Rector of Haleſworth, 


who fayoured me with this account, - 


obſerves, that the greater part of the 


children born in the houſe, if not ſoon 
taken out, die, 


STO W HOUSE, SUFFOLK, 


Opened 1780, receives Poor from 14 


pariſhes; its annual average of paupers 


2:0, of children under 15 (moſt of 


them under 12) about 100, of which 
have annually died about 7, or 


N. B. Its a number of deaths * 


i Ll 
"SS 


Þ: +4 
44 *, S« 


I in 14 


der three years 1 in 4; in Dunmow 


"oy are not 1 in 10. 


HECK- 


4 * * 
HECKINGHAM, NORFOLK,- 


Opened 1768, 41 pariſhes, average of 

paupers during 20 years 216. Num- 

ber of children under 10 laſt Decem- 

ber 57, of which the annual 3 . 
have been 7, or almoſt . 1 in 


N. B. Only one in 32 of this denomina- 2 7 
tion annually die in Dunmow. 


WICKLEWOOD, NORFOLK. 


Opened 1777, 22 pariſhes, average num- 
ber of paupers 266, of which the an- 
nual deaths have been 44, or about 
1 in 6. Average number of children 
under 15 about 160 their annual 
deaths not ſent me. 


SHIP MEADOW, Waxcrozp HuxpR rp, 


Opened 1767, 27 pariſhes, average num- 
ber of paupers about 207, annual 
deaths 1 in 4% ; number of children 
under 15 about go, annual deaths 10;, 


or about a — — 2 3 1 in 9 


3 GRESSING- 


6 39 70 


GRESSINGHALL, NORFOLK, 


Opened 1777, 50 pariſhes, annual ave- 9 60 


rage of paupers 425, annual deaths 
during 11 years 75, or about 1 in 523 
number of children under 15 about 


200, of which have annually died 


2575, or i = 4 —— 


in 785 


ROLLE SB, for the W of EasT and 


FOO FLEGG, NoRFOLK, 


Opened 1777, 20 pariſhes, average of | 


paupers 133, of which have annually 
died about 16, or 1 in about $5, An- 
nual deaths of children under 15 about 
5, which, ſuppofing the average num- 
ber of children only 45, is 1 in 9; but 
as this houſe ſeems comparatively a 
healthy one, I apprehend the number 


might be more than this. I regret 


very much that the ſecretary, Mr. 
Manning, who appears a very accu- 
rate man, has tel to ſend them. 


COSFORD, 


Opened 1015 18 genes ——— 
paupers 165; annual deaths 42, or 


O above 


;& 
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above 1 in 4; but the term being only 
five years, no certain concluſion can 
be formed. The mortality hitherto 
has been dreadful. I hoped for better 
information from this houſe, 


The three Houſes of the Hundreds of BosMkRE 
and CLaypon, of MuTrorD and LoTrING- 
*LAND, and of SamrorD, as given in the Re- 
turn t6 Parliament in 1776. | 


Total number of paupers 523; annual 
deaths 105, or 1 in about 5; in- 
fants (which term is not explained) 
136, of which, on an average of three 
years, have annually died 33, or nearly 1 in 4 


If by infants are meant all children 
under ten years old, as ſeems. inti- 
| mated in one of the Parliamentary 
Returns, the mortality is ſhocking, 
it being at. leaſt eight times as great 
as It ought to have been, 


SWEDEN. 


In the whole kingdom of Sweden, comprehend- 
ing both the capital, and all other large and ſickly 
towns, as well as country pariſhes, on a medium 

of ſeven. different ſurveys made in 1757, 1760, 


1763, 


(99 ) 


1763, 1766, 1769, 1772, and 1779, the number of 
children under fifteen years of age was 799,558, of 
theſe die annually on a medbum of VIE 


years, 33,893, 


That is about —— 


km 23 + 
Annually die, 
under 10 years, 563260 32193 1 — 17,42 
under 3 —— 191682 25142 1 — 7,66 
under 1 —— 67522 18019 1 — 3,4 
between 3 & 15 606876 8651 1 — 70,15 
between 3 & 10 370578 70561 1 — 53,97 


STOCKHOLM 


According to the medium of three different * 
veys in 1757, 1760, and 1763, and according to 
regiſters on an average of nine years, from 1755 
to 1763, the numbers living and annually dying, 
at certain different ages, were as follows: 


Living. 1 Annually die. 


under 15 15667 1816 or about 1 in 9,72 

under 10 11905 1760 -= I — 6,76 

under 1 1393 1070 — 1 — 1,30 

between 3 & 15 13659 370 ——- 1 — 36,91 
1 — 24,83 


between 3 & 10 7897 318 — 


Judging from the preceding accounts, and admit- 

ting the reaſoning we have adopted, (which I confeſs 

at preſent appears to me unexceptionable) we ſee 

. c e the houſes of induſtry are in general almoſt 
| — e O 2 five 
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( 200 ') 
five. times as vnhealthy for children as my but 
moderately healthy pariſh of Dunmow ; nearly 
three times as much ſo as the whole kingdom of 
Sweden, with all its large and ſickly towns; and 
conſiderably more ſo than even the city of Stock- 
holm, whoſe mortality. is as high as that of any 
city in Europe. Is it humane, is it politic, thus 
to poiſon and deſtroy our fellow creatures for the 
pitiful: object of ſaving a few pounds! ſaving a 
few pounds immediately to the farmer and tradeſ- 
man, perhaps alſo to the gentleman, and, in the 
end, robbing the public at large of eight or ten 
times as much. The houſes of Bulkingham, Heck- 
Ingham, Shipmeadow, and Greſſinghall have 
ſaved between them, perhaps, about 10007. a year 
Fince their inſtitution ; at the ſame time I am much 
miſtaken if they have not killed very nearly one 
thouſand poor children. If we admit the common 


eſtimate of the value of only eight hundred of theſe 


raiſed to a maturity, to be annually 101. a head, 


here is 8000 J. a year loſt to the public, for 10007. 
ſayed to theſe pariſhes. 


It may be ſaid, perhaps, that the children in 
theſe houſes are the offspring of the Poor, and that 
the 2 al number of deaths of ſuch children, 

in pariſhes at large, is always conſiderably 
* that of thoſe of perſons of better con- 
dition. Poverty, fays Dr. Smith, in his 
Wealth of Nations, vol. I. p. 128, * though it 
% « does 


( 101) 


1 does not prevent the generation, it is extremely 
« unfavourable to the rearing of children. The 
« tender plant is produced, but in fo cold a ſoil, 
« and fo ſevere a climate, ſoon withers and dies. 
The metaphor here is ſtrikingly beautiful; but 
beautiful metaphors, and well · authenticated facts, 
are very different things. However true the 
Doctor's“ maxim may be in the Highlands of 

Scotland, where he ſays it is not uncommon for a 


* «© Tn ſome places,” continues the Doctor, one half 
*< the children born die before they are four years old ; in 
% many places before they are ſeven, and in almoſt all 
ve places before they are nine or ten. This great mortality, 
«< however, will every where be found chiefly among the 
e children of the common people, who cannot afford to tend 
them with-the ſame care as thoſe of better ſtation. "Had 
the Doctor ſhewn no greater knowledge on other ſybjefts 
than he has done in thoſe of population and human mortality, 
his Wealth of Nations would not have been in ſuch high 
eſtimation as it now very juſtly is. 80 far from true 1s it 
that in almoſt all places half the perſons die before nine or 
ten years old, that in moſt country pariſhes more than half 
paſs the age of thirty. In this pariſh-of Dunmow che deaths 
of perſons of even above forty are conſiderably more numerous 
than thoſe beneath. And as to the great and fingular mortality 
of poor children, thoſe only excepted which are ſtenched up, 
and ſtifled in large towns and workhouſes, and houſes of 
induſtry, it is in general very far from being fact. If, in 
caſes of extreme poverty, ſome of them are loſt, from in» 
attentive and griminal negligence, more of thoſe of higher 
rank periſh from extreme and injndicious indulgence ; and, 
if a few of the former die for want of neceſſaries, more of 
te er are killed with exceſs of kindneſs, 
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woman who has borne twenty children not to have 
two alive, the caſe, thank God, is very different 
in England, where the pooreſt of our people not 
only produce a greater proportion of children than 
their ſuperiors, but rear them likewiſe. In this 
pariſh there are 262 poor families, which have 460 
children; there are likewiſe 116 families of theranks 
above them, which.have only 120 children; little 


more than half the proportion of the former. And 


how ſtands the ratio of deaths? Thoſe of the latter, 
on an average of the laſt five years, have been 
Zesths, which is one in about 37: ; thoſe of the 
former have been only 10th, which is but one 
in 45=; their mortality, of courſe, almoſt 5th leſs 
than that of their ſuperiors. So that inſtead of any 
objection to our ſtatement of the mortality of 
children in the. houſes. of induſtry, ariſing from 
their birth and original condition, it ought, on 
that very account, not improbably, to be ART 
leſs than greater. 

If theſe houſes annually Eil! ſuch a' number of 
children, we may be fure they proportionably 


impair the health and weaken the conſtitution 
of thoſe whoſe lives are ſpared. Thus, while 


they. diminiſh the pariſh expences for the pre- 


ſent, by the. flaughter of ſome of the Poor, 


they will greatly augment them for the future, by 
furniſhing a ſucceſſion of weak, infirm” creatures, 
not half ſo capable of the fatiguing labours of 
kuſbagdry as thoſe who have been brought up in 

2 the 
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the cottages of induſtrious parents, and been ac- 
cuſtomed, almoſt from their infancy, to all the. 
varieties of weather, and every kind of laborious 
exertion. Agreeably to this idea, a late writer, an 
inhabitant I believe of the county of Norfolk, aſ- 
ſerts, * that it is an undoubted fact that the Poor, 


« and more eſpecially the younger part of them, 


« who have been brought up in thoſe houſes, are by 
ce no means ſo able to perform common country 
ce labour, as thoſe who have been educated with 
ce their parents in cottages. Accuſtomed to the 
« hot atmoſphere of workhouſes, and kept the 
greateſt part of their time within doors, they 
cannot bear the common changes of the weather, 
but ſhrink ſo much from the winter's cold, that 
they are abſolutely unable to pull turnips, and do 
any other neceſſary rural works, which require 
their being the greater part of the day in the 
ec open air. The coarſe food and hard lodging of 
the farmer's ſervants are likewiſe objects of 
complaint ; the former not being equally deli- 
cate with that to which they have been ac- 
© cumſtomed in their Houſes of Induſtry ; and the 
latter being much colder than that to which they 
« have been uſed in theſe confined and crowded 
habitations. The conſequence of theſe and 
other ſimilar circumſtances, is, that the farmers 
almoſt univerſally refuſe, or very reluctantly 
take into their ſervice, boys, or young men, 
who have long lived in any Houſe of Induſtry.” 

I have very little doubt but that this is generally 


true, 


(e 
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true, as 1 well know it is almoſt univerſally the caſe - 
' with reſpect to parochial workhouſes, which are 


Houſes of Induſtry upon a ſmaller ſcale. 


Thefe houſes it is true, frequently oblige the 
farmers to take che poor children of their reſpective 


pariſhes as ſoon as they are of a proper age. But 
this, I am afraid, is only making a bad matter 
worſe, It not only ſubjects the farmer to the 


hardſhip of having infirm, aukward, debilitated 


ſervants, inſtead of heal thy, robuſt and dexterous 
ones from the cottages of the induſtrious, but it 
gives a kind of preference to the former, and thereby 
diſcourages the latter. 


But ſuppoſing the long continuance in theſe 
enervating manſions neither diminiſhes the health, 
the ſtrength, nor future dexterity of theſe chil- 
dren; there is another circumſtance judiciouſly 
noticed by ſeveral writers; which is, that theſe 
children, when they come into the world, are re- 
markably ſhiftleſs. Having had every neceſſary 


« article provided for them, they know nothing of 


te that ſolicitous care there is in poor induſtrious 
« families to provide their ſcanty allowance from 
« day to day; their proviſions are all ſet down 
© before them ready dreſſed; they hear of no 
< difficulties to procure them; the work they do 
* is by way of ſtint, and when their taſk is done, 
ee they think no further about it, nor how they are 


to 


+ 
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wo contribute to their next meal ; they are totally 


« jgnorant of every domeſtic buſineſs. Whereas, 


cc in the pooreſt houſes, they are obliged from their 


cc earlieſt infancy to ſet their hands to all they can 


er poſlibly do, and never know an end to their 


cc Jabours till night calls them to their neceſſary. 
« reſt ; the boys riſe in the morning, and go out to 
work with their fathers as ſoon as they are ca- 
c pable of it, and the girls mean time are ern- 


ce ployed with their mothers in ſome neceſſary 


c domeſtic affairs.” In due time theſe children 


go into the ſervice of the farmer or the tradeſman⸗ 
to whom they become eminently—uſeful. In the 
courſe of ſix, eight, or ten years they probably 


marry, and return again to the habitation of a cot- 


tage. From the deep impreſſions of early child- 
hood, they are prepared to encounter the hardſhips 
of their ſituation, and are well furniſhed with all 


that domeſtic ſkill and management which are 


neceſſary to make the beſt of their poor condition. 
The children, on the contrary, brought up in the 
Houſes of Induſtry, having paſſed the common 
period in comparatively uſeleſs ſervitude, they at 
length form the matrimonial connection, retire to 
a miſerable hovel, which they ſoon fill wich children, 
dirt, and naſtineſs. From the original defect of 
their education, they are almoſt as unſkilled and 
awkward in the care and management of their 
increaſing family as a fine gentleman and lady 
would be who were ſuddenly reduced from affluence 
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to the extremeſt poverty, and feel its miſcries with 
nearly the ſame keen and afflicting diſtreſs ; and 
they are conſequently very early prepared for a 


return to a parochial workhouſe, or diſtrict Houſe 
of Induſtry, 


Upon the whole, whatever part of G's ſcheme 
- ſhould. be adopted, it is hoped that of diſtrict 
Houſes of Induſtry will be carefully guarded a- 
gainſt; it being ſcarcely poſſible, in my appre- 
henſion, to conceive any inſtitutions more preg - 
nant with preſent and future miſchief. They are 
dreadful ſlaughter-houſes to the old, and they kill at 
Jeaſt four or five times as many of the young as 
would otherwiſe die in the ſame compaſs of time *; 
while thoſe whoſe lives they do not deftroy, they 
yet, I fear, ſo weaken and debilitate, render fo 
comparatively unfit for country ſervice, and ſo un- 
Prepared for domeſtic management, as to occaſion 


* I ſhould be happy to ſee this fairly and fully refated, 
| But I am at preſent ſtrongly apprehenſive, from moſt im- 
partial conſideration of the evidence above adduced, that the 
increaſed mortality is really much higher than I have ſtated 
it. The only way of arriving at perfect certainty, 'muſt be 
from an accurate account of the condition of every child, as 
0 health or ficklineſs, upon its admiſſion, the annual average 
number of every age reſpectively, and the average number of 
deaths at each of thoſe ages. This information in the hands 
of ſome man, like Dr. Price, nicely and profoundly filled 
in ſubjects of this kind would ſettle the matter Non hoe 
_— controverty, 


their 
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To Houſes of  Induſtty upon à much a 
ſcale, and receiving the Poor of five or fix ſmall 
country pariſhes immediately contiguous, erected 
upon the: moſt healthy ſpot the country affords, and 
under the alternate dire&ion of the overſeers, &c. of 
each pariſh reſpectively, all the above objections 
are not equally ſtrong. That opened upon Cox 
Heath in Kent about ſeventeen years ago, ſeems to 
be a preſumptive proof of this. It receives the Poor 
of fix neighbouring pariſhes ; its numbers have 
been from thirty five to fifty, and of children from 
fifteen to twenty-five; no perſon has died of any 
infectious diſorder bred in the houſe, and only three 
children have died in all: but there 8. not a 
healthier ſpot in the kingdom; as a probable evi- 
dence of this I have been aſſured that in the year 
1778, out of 12,009 men encamped there upwards 
of five months, only one died in that compaſs of 
time. The earnings in this houſe are one third 
higher than in moſt of thoſe in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 


Before l diſmiſs this part of our ſubject I cannot 
help noticing a very ſingular propoſal of Mr. Gil- 
bert's bill, which is, that the Poor's Rates in future 
ſhall never exceed the average of the years 1783- 


4 and +. This is ſurely an abſurdity of the firſt 
P 2 magnitude, 
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magnitude. He might juſt as rationally have pro- 
poſed a bill that no further taxes ſnould ever be 


laid upon this kingdom than what at preſent exiſt. 
Both are equally dependant on future contingencies. 


If we ſhould eight or ten years longer be bleſſed 
with the continuance of peace, and if population 


ſhould be nearly ſtationary, a conſiderable re- 


duction of the national debt will be effected, 
a reduction of taxes will ſoon follow; this will 
lower the price of proviſions, and naturally oc- 
caſion a diminution of the rates, even though our 
Poor Laws and their execution remain in the 
preſent ſtate. On the contrary, ſhould we ſoon 
be again plunged into the horrors of war, and add 
another hundred million to our preſent debt; and 
ſhould there be a rapid increaſe of manufactures, 
trade, and people, an augmentation of taxes, an in- 
creaſe of the price of proviſions, and of pariſh rates 
would be the inevitable conſequence ; or ſhould the 
propoſed legal limitation take place, it would only 
throw that burden entirely upon the humane and 
benevolent, which ought to be equally ſhared 0 the 
crnd and penurious T. 


Since writing the preceding pages, I have read Mr. H. 
B. Dudley's letter to Mr. Gilbert, It contains ſome acute 
obſervations on the general abſurdity, and many inconſiſten- 
cies of Mr. G's bill. But I muſt beg leave to remark, that of 
the eight cauſes to which he aſcribes the alarming increaſe 
© of Panpers, as well as Poor's Rates,“ ſome of them have 
operated upwards of two hundred years, and that others are 
actually leſs now than in any former period. They moſt of 
them, indeed, have had their local and incidental effects; 

| but 
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Mr. C LAND + PL 
The great objects of this gentleman's ſcheme 
are * to ſecure to the Poor a comfortable inde- 

« pendent ſupport under all the exigencies that 
« may attend them from age, fickneſs, or a nu- 
« merous family; and to reſtore them to that 
<« natural right which they ought certainly to en- 
« joy, in common with the beaſts of the field, 
cc and the fowls of the air, that of getting their 
cc food where they can beſt find it, and to effect this 
« after ſuch a manner as ſhall put an end to all. 
« parochial diſputes about ſettlements.” The 
means by which he propoſes to accompliſh theſe 
ſeveral ends are the eſtabliſhment, throughout 
England and Wales, of one general ſociety, for the 
purpoſe of entitling the members thereof, in con- 
ſequence of the payment of a certain ſum or ſums 
weekly, to a certain weekly receipt during ſickneſs 
or accident, not occaſioned by any unlawful ac- 
tion, or upon being rendered by age or infir- 
mity incapable of labour. I cannot now deſcend 
to the minutiæ or ſeveral inferior particulars of the 


| but all put together cannot have occaſioned the 2oth part 
of the complained of evils; and as for his propoſals for 
the modification and firi& enforcement of the Iaws already enacted, 
although a few of them are extremely judicious, their moſt 
compleat execution would not in greater proportion reduce 
our preſent expences. | 
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propoſed bill; but this is the general outline, 


the grand and leading idea, to which I mean en- 
_ to confine myſelf, 


An at of the intended Ae might noſ.. 
bly anſwer many of the valuable ends above ſpe- 


cCified with regard to a few individuals; but that 
it ſhould be fo extenſively and univerſally effica- 


cious as the ingenious author . ſeems to apprehend, 


there is not, I think, the ſmalleſt probability. The 


whole, indeed, appears to go upon this funda- 


mentally erroneous conception, namely, that the 
preſent earnings of the Poor, if properly ma- 


naged, are perfectly adequate to their comfort- 


able maintenance. This, if there be any weight 
in what has been advanced in the foregoing pages, 
is by no means true; to which I will venture to 
add, that nine- tenths, at leaſt, of the country la- 
bouring Poor, who form, perhaps, three-fourths 
of the whole body of labourers in the kingdom, 
which receive parochial aſſiſtance, have been re- 
duced to that neceſſity, not from vice and profli- 
gacy, not from lazineſs and indolence, but una- 
voidable inability to fupport themſelves and fami- 
lies by the income of their labour, and with that 
degree of {kill and management they poſſeſs. That 
ſuch ſhould be able to continue a ſubſcription of 
eight or ten ſhillings a year, (which Mr. A's pro- 
poſed weekly payments would amount to), long 
enough to entitle them to the promiſed weekly 
allowance, is impoſſible, 

b But 
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But granting the poſſibility of this, there is, by 
the acknowledgment of Dr. Price himſelf, a de- 
ficiency in the principles of the calculation, upon 
which the propoſed allowances, in the caſes of in- 
capacity of labour, are grounded. They go on 
the ſuppoſition that, upon an average, only one in 
48 of the whole aggregate ſociety, is, (except 
from old age), ſo incapacitated at the ſame time. 
This, the Doctor ſays, is poſſible; but that it is pro- 
bable, neither himſelf, nor Mr. A. have given a 
tittle of evidence, and I am afraid no ſatisfactory 
evidence can be produced, I readily own, at the 
fame time, I have at preſent before me no proof + 
to the contrary ; I therefore mention it merely as a 
matter of doubt, and as an ohject of further diſ- 
cuſſion, | 


But this doubtfulneſs out of the queſtion, there 
is another thing which very forcibly ſtrikes my ap- 
prehenſion, and that is, that this promiſed future 
income, inſtead of ſharpening the ſpur to induſtry, 
will only blunt it. The great incitements to ac- 
tive exertion, and vigilant ceconomy among the 
lower claſſes, are the dread of want on the one 
hand, and the hopes of a comfortable proviſion 
againſt ſickneſs and od age on the other. The 
operation of both theſe, the Plan before ſeems in 
a great meaſure likely to deſtroy: it tells the 
young labourer, whether in ſervice or married, if 
he contributes twopence a week to the legal public 


fund 


(28 
end * ſhall thereby purchaſe a ſecurity e 
all the contingencies of ſickneſs, infirmity, and 
age. The aſſurance is pleaſing, his heart is at 
reſt, his utmoſt exertion, he thinks, can ſecure 
nothing further. By this, therefore, his views are 
bounded, The regular. payment of the legal de- 


mand is all he minds. It is uſeleſs to lay up 


money while at ſervice ; he, therefore, ſquanders 
it away, as fancy or inclination dictates; or, if 
married, provided he can live from hand to mouth, 
as the phraſe is, and pay what the law requires of 
him, it is fully ſufficient. In the mean time his 
wants and neceſſities ihcreaſe, and the ſum of two- 


pence a week, ſmall as it is, he finds it more and 
more difficult to ſpare; thè regular payment is 


ſoon diſcontinued ; his hopes are conſequently 
blaſted, and he ſinks into poverty much ſooner 
than he would have done, had this flattering proſe 
pect never been held out to him, 


It may be further remarked, that the Plan we 
are conſidering, propoſes no meaſures to obviate 


the increaſed expences of living, from the poſſible 


increaſe of the price of proviſion; for the ſudden 
and exorbitant advance of them upon particular 
emergencies; for the incidental ſeverity of the ſea- 


ſons, and the incidental ſcarcity of work: and yet 


from theſe, and theſe alone, have almoſt all the 
hardſhips and diſtreſſes of the Poor originated; 
and from theſe will they chiefly originate in time 
to come. 


So, TSS 
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Jo this it may be added, that the propoſed tax 
upon ſeryants and labourers would futniſh a plau- 
ſible pretext, (which would not improbably ope- 
rate) for a proportionable advance of wages, The 
tax already impoſed upon maſters on account of 
the ſervants they keep, has not enabled ſuch maſters, 
indeed, to lower their wages in the ſame degree, 
and the reaſon is obvious. The tax is not laid 
upon all maſters univerſally, and if thoſe upon 
whom it is laid attempted to deduct it from their 
- ſeryants' wages, they would ſoon find that they 
could get nobody to ſerve them. But the tax upon 
ſervants now under conſideration would be uni- 
verſal, and conſequently the immediate reaſon for 
the advancement of wages would be univerſal like- 
wiſe; and ſhould this reaſon actually operate, it 
would operate to no beneficial purpoſe; it would 


furniſh no additional motives to a more induſtrious 


or a more. oeconomical proviſion for futurity ; 
whereas, ſhould an adequate advancement in the 
wages of the labourer, the mechanic, and the ma- 
nufacturer take place, the deſired end would be 
ſufficiently anſwered, without the aſſiſtance of Mr. 
Acland's Plan, or that of any body elſe. But 
this advancement muſt ariſe from the natural 
courſe of future events, and not from any legal 
interpoſition, which would do unbounded, if not 
irreparable miſchief. If agriculture and manu- 
factures ſhould ſo flouriſh, that the demand for 

e | labour 
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labour increaſe faſter than our people, and faſter 
than the abridgment and facilitation of work, wages 
will inevitably riſe, and the rates as naturally ſink. 
Should the contrary happen, the former will be 
lowered, and the latter would be raiſed; the Poor 


muſt otherwiſe either emigrate or periſh, unleſs. 


further ſupported by .the voluntary eee, 6 
of the kind and charitable. 


As to 10 other ends W by Mr. Acland's 
Plan, © The reſtoring the Poor to that natural 


right which they ought enjoy in common with 


ce the beaſts of the field, and the fowls of the air, 
ce of getting their food where they beſt can find 
ce it, and the effecting this after ſuch a manner as 
« ſhall put an end to all diſputes about ſettle- 
« ments; they carry the appearance, indeed, of 
great wiſdom and humanity, and yet, when nicely 
examined, I am apprehenſive they would be found 
deſtitute of both. 8 


With regard to the privilege of getting their bread ' 
where they beſt can find it, this the bulk of Poor 
already pretty fully enjoy at the time they can moſt 
advantageouſly uſe it, (1. e.(, while ſingle, and at 
ſervice. They can then range at large, and chuſe 
that ſettlement which affords the beſt future proſ- 
pet. After marriage, they naturally become as it 
were immoveable. While unconnected, they may 
traverſe 


(ag 7 
eee the globe, but when the bonds of Hymen 
are thrown over them, like mere vegetables, they 


os 
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. eve eee propagate, and rot. 


If they tranſplant chanſons. ;nflead of becoming 
more vigorous and flouriſhing, three quarters of 
them, would only wither and die. Allow them 
the full, unreſtrained liberty of going in queſt of 
better ſubſiſtence wherever they can find it, un- 
leſs they have at the ſame time certain knowledge 
where it is, yqu give them up to uſeleſs vagrancy, 
and all its horrid trains of wretchedneſs and mi- 
ſery. Vague, ungrounded report, aſſures them, 
that at ſuch a place, at the diſtance, perhaps, of 
two or three hundred miles, they can live moſt 
comfortably. ANC. man, his wife, and children, 
ſet out for this land flowing with milk and ho- 
ney ; by the time of their e they have ſpent 
their little all, and find that the whole they had 
: heard of this ER um was an idle tale. No work 
is to be had, and they have nothing to do but to 
beg their way back again, or wander they know 
not whither, pilfering and ſtealing, and enjoying 
the high privilege of the. beaſts of the field, and the 
| fowls of the air, of getting their food where they beſt. 
can find u. MES | 
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And with teſpect to che laſt benefit propoſed, 


the putting an end to all diſputes about ſettlements, 


this is a folly, which although it has lately, for 
obvious reaſons, very much increaſed, may yet 


ſafely be left to the ſelf- intereſt of every pariſh 


gradually to cure. For it is to be obſerved, that 
theſe legal conteſts are ſeldom entered upon, as 
Mr. D. and others inſinuate, at the mere fancy 
and diſcretion of Overſeers, but in conſequence of 


the joint opinion and approbation of the major 
part of a pariſh. If theſe will indulge the ridi- 
culous fancy of ſpending 50 of 60 J. to avoid the 


poſſible contingency of paying fo many ſhillings 
or pence, let dear-· bought experience teach them 
wiſdom; which, by degrees, it undoubtedly will, 


unleſs they are abſolute fools or Junarics. At 


worſt, they are only in the cafe of numerous in- 
dividuals, who will cheerfully throw away à thou- 
fand pounds to ſecure a pepper corn. But hence 
many a wiſe and learned lawyer gains a fortune, 
and lolls in his carriage, while his vi#orioas client 
goes bare foot, and becomes a beggar.” But ſurely 
neither the former nor the latter inſtances of mad- 
neſs merit the reſtraining hand of thoſe Jublietdus 
[mk Mr. D. would be yon VE” 
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it might be of conſiderable advantage to a few in- 
dividuals, eſpecially thoſe drunken, profligate ma- 
nufactorers, who, though they have great wages, 


3 | ſpend 


propoſed. The ſeveral cauſes commonly aſſigned 
|  for\ the increaſe. of our Poor, and chs expence of 
5 maintaining them, are, we haye ſeen, in a great 


ſdte increaſing vice and profligacy of the lower 
dcdlaſſes, with the engroſſing and conſolidation of 
ſarms, though they each of them may have inci- 


been the greater advance in the price of proviſions 
 . » "than in the price of labour. This alone will at 


Gm). 8 

; fend all 3 without regarding the neceſ- 
itias of their families, whom they leave to periſh 
with cold and hunger, in rags and filth ; yet, when 
applied to the more ſober. and induſtrious part of 
our. labourers in the kingdom at large, is, moſt 
e baſeleſs fabric of a viſſiooͤn. 


cn iu. 


CT) Weẽ hve now, yy think, wich ſowe en of 
20h probability, at leaſt, eſtabliſhed the points at, firſt 


_ meaſure groundleſs, Our Poors' Laws, and their 
defeftive execution, the number of our ale-houſes, 


dentally contributed ſomething, are yet all to- 
gether by no means adequate to the general effect. 
The grand and leading cauſe, and which has ope- 
rated in other countries as well as our own, has 


once account for the increaſed numbers, the in- 
. creaſed expences, and the increaſed diſtreſſes of the 
Poor. This removed, the complained of evils 
Vould gradually vaniſh, Such removal, however, 


cannot 


_ 6118) 
| cannot ſafely be effected by the interpoſition of 

| Government; but muſt be the natural reſult of 
future contingencies. The new remedies hitherto 
practiſed, or hitherto: propoſed; are big with pre- 
ſent and future miſchief. Our general ſyſtem of 

Poor Laws is a venerable pile, raiſed by the hands 
of ſkilful architects, and ſtands a diſtinguiſhed 
monument of the wiſdom and humanity of the 
Britiſh nation. , Like every other edifice, it is liable, 
indeed, to the injuries of times and ſeaſons, and 
muſt want occaſional repairs and occaſional im- 
provements; but if pulled entirely down, we might 
ſtand a chance of either being buried in its ruins, 
or, at beſt, of never raiſing any a in its ſtead of 
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